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KARMA 


Sit Mohan Lal looked at himself in the mirror of a 
first class waiting room at the railway station. The 
mirror was obviously made in India. The red oxide 
at its back had come off at several places and long lines 
of translucent glass cut across its surface. Sir Mohan 
smiled at the mirror with an air of pity and patronage. 

“You are so very much like everything else in this 
country, inefficient, dirty, indifferent,” he murmured. 

The mirror smiled back at Sir Mohan. 

“You ate a bit of alright, old chap,” it said. 
“Distinguished, efficient—even handsome. That 
neatly-trimmed moustache—the suit from Saville 
Row with the carnation in the buttonhole—the aroma 
of eau de Cologne, talcum powder and scented soap 
all about you! Yes, old fellow, you are a bit of alright.” 

Sit Mohan threw out his chest, smoothed his 
Balliol tie for the umpteenth time and waved a goodbye 
to the mirror. : 

He glanced at his watch. There was still time for a 
quick one. 

“Kot Hair” 

A bearer in white livery appeared through a wire 
gauze door. 

“Ek Chota,” ordered Sir Mohan, and sank into a 
large cane chair to drink and ruminate. a 

Outside the waiting toom Sir Mohan L4al’s 
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luggage lay piled along the wall. On a small grey 
steel trunk Lachmi, Lady Mohan Lal, sat chewing a 
betel leaf and fanning herself with a newspaper. She 
was short and fat and in her middle forties. She wore 
a ditty white sarz with a red border. On one side of 
her nose glistened a diamond nose-ring, and she had 
sevetal gold bangles on her arms. She had been 
talking to the bearer until Sir Mohan had summoned 
him inside. As soon as he had gone, she hailed a 
passing tailway coolie. : 

“Where does the zenana stop?” 

“Right at the end of the platform.” 

The coolie flattened his turban to make a cushion, 
hoisted the steel trunk on his head, and moved down 
the platform. Lady Lal picked up her brass tiffin 
catrier and ambled along behind him. On the way she 
stopped by a hawker’s stall to replenish her silver 
betel leaf case, and then joined the coolie. She sat 
down on her steel trunk (which the coolie had put 
down) and started talking to him. 

“Are the trains very crowded on these lines?”’ 

“These days all trains are crowded, but you'll find 
room in the zenana.” — 

“Then I might as well get over the bother of 
eating.” 

Lady Lal opened the brass carrier and took out a 
bundle of cramped chapatties and some mango 
pickle. While she ate, the coolie sat opposite her on 
his haunches, drawing lines in the gravel with his 
finger. 

“Are you travelling alone, sister?”’ 
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“No, I am with my master, brother. He is in the 
waiting room. He travels first class. He is a vizier and 
a barrister, and meets so many officers and Englishmen 
in the trains—and I am only a native woman. I can’t 
understand English and don’t know their ways, so I 
keep to my zenana inter-class.”’ 

Lachmi chatted away merrily. She was fond of a 
little gossip and had no one to talk to at home. Her 
husband never had any time to spare for her. She 
lived in the upper storey of the house and he on the 
gtound floor. He did not like her poor illiterate 
relatives hanging about his bungalow, so they never 
came. He came up to her once in a while at night and 
stayed for a few minutes. He just ordered her about 
in anglicized Hindustani, and she obeyed passively. 
These nocturnal visits had, however, borne no fruit. 

The signal came down and the clanging of the 
bell announced the approaching train. Lady Lal 
hurriedly finished off her meal. She got up, still licking 
the stone of the pickled mango. She emitted a long, 
loud belch as she went to the public tap to rinse her 
mouth and wash her hands. After washing she dried 
her mouth and hands with the loose end of her sarz, 
and walked back to her steel trunk, belching and 
thanking the gods for the favour of a filling meal. 

The ttain steamed in. Lachmi found herself facing 
an almost empty inter-class zenind compartment next 
to the guard’s van, at the tail end of the train. The rest 
of the train was packed. She heaved her squat, bulky 
frame through the door and found a seat by the 
window. She produced a two-anna bit from a knot in 
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her sari and dismissed the coolie. She then opened her 
betel case and made herself two betel leaves charged 
with a red and white paste, minced betelnuts and 
catdamoms. These she thrust into her mouth till her 
cheeks bulged on both sides. Then she rested her 
chin on her hands and sat gazing idly at the jostling 
crowd on the platform. 

The attival of the train did not disturb Sir Mohan 
Lal’s sang-froid. He continued to sip his Scotch and 
ordered the bearer to tell him when he had moved 
the luggage to a first class compartment. Excitement, 
bustle, and hurry were exhibitions of bad breeding, 
and Sir Mohan was eminently well-bred. He wanted 
evetything ‘tickety-boo’ and orderly. In his five years 
abroad, Sir Mohan had acquired the manners and 
attitudes of the upper classes. He rarely spoke Hindu- 
stani. When he did, it was like an Englishman’s— 
only the very necessary words and properly anglicized. 
But he fancied his English, finished and refined at no 
less a place than the University of Oxford. He was 
fond of conversation, and like a cultured Englishman 
he could talk on almost any subject—books, politics, 
people. How frequently had he heard English people 
say that he spoke like an Englishman! 

Sit Mohan wondered if he would be travelling 
alone. It was a Cantonment and some English officers 
might be on the train. His heart warmed at the 
prospect of an impressive conversation. He never 
showed any sign of eagerness to talk to the English 
as most Indians did. Nor was he loud, aggressive and 
opinionated like them. He went about his business 
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with an expressionless matter-of-factness. He would 
retire to his corner by the window and get out a copy 
of The Times. He would fold it in a way in which the 
name of the paper was visible to others while he did 
the crossword puzzle. The Times always attracted 
attention. Someone would like to borrow it when he 
put it aside with a gesture signifying “I’ve finished 
with it.” Perhaps someone would recognise his 
Balliol tie which he always wore while travelling. 
That would open a vista leading to a fairyland of 
Oxford colleges, masters, dons, tutors, boat-races and 
rugget matches. If both The Times and the tie failed, 
Sit Mohan would “Koi Hai’ his bearer to get the 
Scotch out. Whisky never failed with Englishmen. 
Then followed Sir Mohan’s handsome gold cigarette 
cease filled with English cigarettes. English cigarettes 
in India? How on earth did he get them? Sure he didn’t 
mind? And Sir Mohan’s understanding smile—of 
coutse he didn’t. But could he use the Englishman as 
a medium to commune with his dear old England? 
Those five years of grey bags and gowns, of sports 
blazers and mixed doubles, of dinners at the Inns of 
Court and nights with Piccadilly prostitutes. Five 
yeats of a crowded glorious life. Worth far more than 
the forty-five in India with his dirty, vulgar country- 
men, with sordid details of the road to success, of' 
nocturnal visits to the upper storey and all-too-brief 
sexual acts with obese old Lachmi, smelling of sweat 
and raw onions. 7 
Sit Mohan’s thoughts were disturbed by the bearer 
announcing the installation of the Sahib’s luggage 
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in a first class coupé next to the engine. Sir Mohan 
walked to his coupé with a studied gait. He was 
dismayed. The compartment was empty. With a sigh 
he sat down in a corner and opened the copy of The 
Times he had read several times before. 

Sit Mohan looked out of the window down the 
crowded platform. His face lit up as he saw two 
English soldiers trudging along, looking in all the 
compartments for room. They had their haversacks 
slung behind their backs and walked unsteadily. Sir 
Mohan decided to welcome them, even though they 
were entitled to travel only second class. He would 
speak to the guard. | 

One of the soldiers came up to the last compart- 
ment and stuck his face through the window. He 
surveyed the compartment and noticed the un- 
occupied berth. | | 

““°Ere, Bill” he shouted, “one ’ere.” 

His companion came up, also looked in, and 
looked at Sir Mohan. 7 

“Get the nigger out,” he muttered to his com- 
panion. : 

They opened the door, and turned to the half- 
smiling, half-protesting Sir Mohan. 

“Reserved!” yelled Bill. | 

““Janta—Reserved. Army—Fauj,” exclaimed Jim, 
pointing to his khaki shirt. 

“Ek dum j4o—get out!” 

“T say, I say, surely,” protested Sir Mohan in his 
Oxford accent. 

The soldiers paused. It almost sounded lke 
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English, but they knew better than to trust their 
inebriated ears. The engine whistled and the guard 
waved his green flag. 

They picked up Sit Mohan’s suit-case and flung 
it onto the platform. Then followed his thermos 
flask, suit case, bedding and The Times. Sir Mohan 
was livid with rage. | 

“Preposterous, preposterous,” he shouted, hoarse 
with anger. “Ill have you arrested—guard, guard!” 

Bill and Jim paused again. It did sound like 
English, but it was too much of the King’s for them. 

“Keep yer ruddy mouth shut!” And Jim struck 
Sit Mohan flat on the face. | | 

The engine gave another short whistle and the 
train began to move. The soldiers caught Sir Mohan 
by the arms and flung him out of the train. He reeled 
backwards, tripped on his bedding, and landed on the 
suit-case. 

“Toodle-oo!” 

Sit Mohan’s feet were glued to the earth and he 
lost his speech. He stared at the lighted windows of 
the train going past him in quickening tempo. The 
tail-end of the train appeared with a red light and the 
guard standing in the open doorway with the flags in 
his hands. 

In the inter-class zenana compartment was Lachmi, 
fair and fat, on whose nose the diamond nose-ring 
glistened against the station lights. Her mouth was 
bloated with betel saliva which she had been storing 
- wp to spit as soon as the train had cleared the station. 
As the train sped past the lighted part of the platform, 
Lady Lal spat and sent a jet of red dribble flying across 
like a dart. 
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THE MARK OF VISHNU 


“This is for the Kala Nag,” said Gunga Ram, 
pouting the milk into the saucer. “Every night I 
leave it Seo the hole near the wall and it’s gone by 
the morning.” 

““Pethaps it is the cat,” we youngsters suggested. 

“Cat!” said Gunga Ram with contempt. “No cat 
goes neat that hole. Kala Nag lives there. As long as I 
give him milk, he will not bite anyone in this house. 
You can all go about with bare feet and play where 
you like.” 

We were not having any patronage Bon Gunga 
Ram. 

“You're a stupid old Brahmin,” I said. “Don’t 
you know snakes don’t drink milkP At least one 
couldn’t drink a saucerful every day. The teacher told ~ 
us that a snake eats only once in several days. We saw 
a gtass snake which had just swallowed a frog. It 
stuck like a blob in its throat and took several days to 
dissolve and go down its tail. We’ve got dozens of 
them in the lab. in methylated spirit. Why, last month 
the teacher bought one from a snake-charmer which 
could run both ways. It had another head with a pair 
of eyes at the tail. You should have seen the fun when 
it was put in the jar. There wasn’t an empty one in the 
lab. so the teacher put it in one which had a Russels 
viper. He caught its two ends with a pair of forceps, 
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dropped it in the jar, and quickly put the lid on. There 
was an absolute storm as it went round and round in 
the glass tearing the decayed viper into shreds.” 
Gunga Ram shut his eyes in pious hortor. 
“You will pay for it one day. Yes, you will.” 
It was no use arguing with Gunga Ram. He, like 
all good Hindus, believed in the Trinity of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, the creator, preserver, and destroyer. 
Of these he was most devoted to Vishnu. Every — 
_ morning he smeared his forehead with a V mark in 
sandalwood paste to honour the deity. Although a 
Brahmin, he was illiterate and full of superstition. To 
him, all life was sacred, even if it was of a serpent or 
scorpion or centipede. Whenever he saw one he 
quickly shoved it away lest we kill it. He picked up 
wasps we battered with our badminton rackets and 
tended their damaged wings. Sometimes he got stung. 
It never seemed to shake his faith. More dangerous the 
animal, the more devoted Gunga Ram was to its 
existence. Hence the regard for snakes; above all, the 
cobta, who was the Kala Nag. 
“We will kill your Kala Nag if we see him.” 
“T won’t let you. It’s laid a hundred eggs and if 
_ you kill it all the eggs will become cobras and the 
house will be full of them. Then what will you do?” 
“We'll catch them alive and send them to Bombay 
They milk them there for anti-snake-bite serum. They 
pay two rupees for a live cobra. That makes two 
hundred rupees straightaway.” 
“Your doctors must have udders. I never saw a 
snake have any. But don’t you dare touch this one. 
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It is a phannyar—it is hooded. I’ve seen it. It’s three 
hands long. As for its hood!” Gunga Rim opened the 
palms of his hands and his head swayed from side to 
side. “You should see it basking on the lawn in the 
sunlight.” 

“That just proves what a liar you are. The phannyar 
is the male, so it couldn’t have laid the hundred eggs. 
You must have laid the eggs yourself.” 

The party burst into peals of laughter. 

“Must be Gunga Ram’s eggs. We'll soon have a 
hundred Gunga Rams.” 

Gunga Ram was squashed. It was the lot of a 
servant to be constantly squashed. But having the 
children of the household make fun of him was too 
much even for Gunga Ram. They were constantly 
belittling him with their new-fangled ideas. They never 
read their scriptures. Nor even what the Mahatma said 
about non-violence. It was just shotguns to kill birds 
and the jars of methylated spirit to drown snakes. 
Gunga Ram would stick to his faith in the sanctity of 
life, He would feed and protect snakes because snakes 
were the most vile of God’s creatures on earth. If you. 
could love them, instead of killing them, you proved 
your point. 

What the point was which Gunga Ram wanted to 
prove was not clear. He just proved it by leaving the 
saucetful of milk by the snake hole every night and 
finding it gone in the mornings. moe 

One day we saw Kala Nag. The monsoons bak ‘ 
burst with all their fury and it had rained in the night. 
The earth which had lain parched and dry under the 
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withering heat of the summer sun was teeming with 
life. In little pools frogs croaked. The muddy ground 
was littered with crawling worms, centipedes, and 
velvety lady-birds. Grass had begun to show and the 
banana leaves glistened bright and glossy green. 
The rain had flooded Kala Nag’s hole. He sat in an 
open patch on the lawn. His shiny black hood glistened 
in the sunlight. He was big—almost six feet in length, 
and rounded and fleshy, as my wrist. 

“Looks like a King Cobra. Let’s get him.” 

Kala Nag did not have much of a chance. The 
ground was slippery and all the holes and gutters 
were full of water. Gunga Ram was not at home to 
help. 

Armed with long bamboo sticks, we surtounded 
Kala Nag before he even scented danger. When he 
saw us his eyes turned a fiery red and he hissed and 

spat on all sides. Then like lightning Kala Nag made 
for the banana grove. , 

The ground was too, uddy and he cliheredl He 
had hardly gone five yards when a stick caught him in 
the middle and broke his back. A volley of blows 
reduced him to a squishy-squashy pulp of black and 
white jelly, spattered with blood and mud. His head 
was still undamaged. 

“Don’t damage the hood,” yelled one of us. 
“We'll take Kala Nag to school.” 

So we slid a bamboo stick under the cobra’s belly 
and lifted him on the end of the pole. We put him in a 
large biscuit tin and tied it up with string. We hid the 
tin under a bed. 
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At night I hung around Gunga Ram waiting for 
him to get his saucer of milk. “Aren’t you going to 
take any milk for the Kala Nag tonight?” 

“Yes,” answered Gunga Ram itritably. “You go 
to bed.” 

He did not want any more argument on the subject. 

“He won’t need the milk any more.” 

Gunga Ram paused. 

“Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. There are so many frogs about. 
They must taste better than your milk. You never put 
any sugar in it anyway.” 

The next morning Gunga Ram brought back the 
saucer with the milk still in it. He looked eas and 
suspicious. 

“I told you snakes like frogs better than milk.” 

Whilst we changed and had breakfast Gunga Ram 
hung around us. The school bus came and we 
clambered into it with the tin. As the bus started we 
held out the tin to Gunga Ram. 

“Here’s your Kala Nag. wag in this box. We are 
going to put him in spirit.” 

We left him standing speechless, staring at the 
departing bus. 

There was great excitement in the school. We were 
a set of four brothers, known for our toughness. We 
had proved it again. 

“A King Cobra.” 

“Six feet long” 

“Phannyar.”’ 

The tin was presented to the science teacher. 
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It was on the teachet’s table, and we waited for 
him to open it and admire our kill. The teacher 
pretended to be indifferent and set us some problems 
to work on. With studied matter-of-factness he 
fetched his forceps and a jar with a banded Krait lying 
cutled in muddy methylated spirit. He began to hum 
and untie the cord around the box. 

As soon as the cord was loosened the lid flew into 
the air, just missing the teachetr’s nose. There was 
Kala Nag. His eyes burnt like embers and his hood 
was taut and undamaged. With a loud hiss he went for 
the teacher’s face. The teacher pushed himself back 
on the chair and toppled over. He fell on the floor and 
stated at the cobra, petrified with fear. The boys stood 
up on their desks and yelled hysterically. 

Kala Nag surveyed the scene with his bloodshot 
eyes. His forked tongue darted in and out excitedly. 
He spat furiously and then made a bid for freedom. 
He fell out of the tin onto the floor with a loud plop. 
His back was broken in several places and he dragged ~ 
himself painfully to the door. When he got to the 
threshold he drew himself up once again with his 
hood outspread to face another danger. 


Outside the classroom stood Gunga Ram with a 
saucet and a jug of milk. As soon as he saw Kala Nag 


come up he went down on his knees. He poured the 
milk into the saucer and placed it near the threshold. 
With hands folded in prayer he bowed his head to the 
ground craving forgiveness. In desperate fury, the 
cobra hissed and spat and bit Gunga Ram all over the 
head—then with great effort dragged himself into a 
gutter and wriggled out of view. 
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Gunga Ram collapsed with his hands covering his 
face. He groaned in agony. The poison blinded him 
instantly. Within a few minutes he turned pale and 
blue and froth appeared in his mouth. On his forehead 
were little drops of blood. These the teacher wiped 
with his handkerchief. Underneath was the V mark 
where the Kala Nag had dug his fangs. 
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THE BUTTERFLY 


“Meet my friend Charles,” said I, introducing him 

to the doctor. 

“The name is Romesh Chandra,” said Charles, 

shaking the doctor’s hand. “Pleased to meet you.” 

This was usual. He was introduced as Charles by 
his friends and he corrected them with “The name is 
Romesh Chandra.” But it hadn’t always been that way. 
As a matter of fact, when I first met Charles I could not 
even suspect that he could be a Romesh Chandra. He 
came to the University from a mission school in 
Simla, with a batch of Anglo-Indians. The “Me-shun 
Squad” we called them, and they did not mind the 
description. The squad consisted of Smiths, Stanleys 
and Johnsons. Even the Indians in their lot had 
English names. Hence Charles was Charles—more 
intimately known as Old Charlie. 

Charles’ appearance and dress was a complete 
challenge to any suggestion of his being a Romesh 
Chandra. He wore a sola topee at a jaunty angle with 
the strap tightly passing under his chin. On one side 
of his hat he had stuck a grey feather. It was very 
much like a pigeon’s. Charles informed us that it 
belonged to a bird called ostrich which was rare, not 
to be found in India. Charles’ jackets had leather 
patches at their elbows just as the English. The crease 
of his grey bags was as a tazor’s edge. As for Charles’ 
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speech, we who came from native institutions thought 
that perhaps the King’s English derived its royal 
prefix from the way King Charles spoke. Some words 
Charles used we had never heard. What impressed us 
mote was that even the Oxford dictionary did not 
know of them. There was the invariable “Yus mun” 
or “No mun” or “Say mun” before each sentence. 
There were “chips” for rupees and “flicks” for 
cinemas and the college principal was “Old Prinny.” 

When Charles came to the University he had to 
live in the hostel with us Indians. Anglo-Indians had 
a hostel of their own, and in spite of what Charles was 
and despite what he did he could not get admission 
into that select residence. But Charles was ttue to his 
loyalties. He rarely talked to us and only ate at our 
mess when he tan out of cash and could not eat lamb 
chops with mint sauce in English restaurants. He 
spent the day with his Anglo-Indian friends. At 
college they kept together and spent the intervals 
between classes in reminiscences of their school days 
ot their exploits in the local Anglo-Indian colony. 
We hung round greedily, lapping up bits of their 
coversation. / 

“Say, mun, whatchya think of Phyllis?” 
“Phyllis? Gosh, mun. Some girl!” 

“And Gladys! Phew. Cinders, mun, cinders!” 
And so on. 

We always wanted to get Charles to tell us about - 
the Anglo-Indian colony when he came back late in 
the evenings. He looked as if he had a lot to tell but 
we were not the sort who could understand. When we 
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asked him if he had had any fun Charles replied with a 
studied silence and a smile. 

One evening he was communicative. He asked us 
if we had ever slept with a white woman. We con- 
fessed we had not. We hadn’t even with a black or a 
brown one. But what was a white woman like? 
Good? Charles did not answer. He just rolled his eyes 
up and showed us the whites. We begged of him 
to let us into the details. He gave them to us with all 
_ the genius of an amorous artist and we left for our room 
envying Charles and feeling uncomfortable. 

Then, without any apparent reason, Charles began 
to change. He began to mix more with us than with his 
Anglo-Indian friends and we felt flattered. He dropped 
hints about his Indian origin. For “‘back home in 
Brighton” we often caught him saying “back home in 
Bheyra.”” He even told us confidentially that his real 
name was Romesh Chandra. 

One evening Charles gave us inside information © 
_ of white women in low, subdued tones. He said 
they wete much overrated—and added with a whisper 
in our eats that there was nothing to them except their 
white skin and the Indians were much better. We said 
we had always suspected that to be so and since 
Charles must know what was what about a white 
woman we wete glad to have our suspicions con- 
- firmed. In any case we decided that Charles was very 
patriotic in his preference for Indian women. 

Some time later we discovered the reasons for 
Charles’ patriotism. He had been getting on famously 
with Betty Brown until her Anglo-Indian beau, 
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Jacob, got a job in the Police as a sergeant. Charles was 
dropped. He didn’t have a khaki uniform, nor a Sam 
Brown belt, nor the silver letters “P.P.” for Punjab 
Police on his shoulders. He didn’t have a motorcycle 
with a pillion seat. In any case, all said and done, 
Charles was a nigger. 

Charles had decided to take this let-down to heart, 
but his heart discovered a prop before it could break. 
Out of the barren wastes of sandy Shahpur came a girl 
cousin to join the University. She was only sixteen 
but already faintly perceptible signs of young woman- 
hood had appeared on her bosom. Her embarrassment 
at being stared at caused her to look down most of 
the time, giving her a coy, bashful appearance. She 
wore a sari, of coarse white handpsun cloth, and even 
on the coldest days in January she went about in 
sandals. Charles missed a heart-beat the first time she 
greeted him with folded hands and a scarcely audible 
“Namasté.” She was like the goddess Sataswati in a 
picture which Charles’ mother owned. Charles had 
been in love with that picture since his infancy. The 
goddess stood in celestial white on a large pink lotus 
with the snow-clad mountains behind her. In the 
corners in the foreground, a couple of elephants 
raised their trunks in salutation. Charles decided this 
cousin was Sataswati. From the tiny red spot on her 
forehead down to the tips of her pink toes it was the 
Hindu goddess come to life—stepping out of the 
Vedas, descending from the heights of snow-bound 
Kailash, floating down the Ganges on a gorgeous 
lotus, and somehow, face to face with Charles. 
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Charles went native with a bang. He was constantly 
with us (when not with his cousin) and referred to his 
Anglo-Indian friends as buggers or bastards. He swore 
that they were both, since he knew all that there was 
to know about them. We agreed that he must be right 
and marvelled at the variety of his sexual experiences. 
Charles’ dress also suffered a change. At first the 
feather in his hat disappeared and then the hat itself. 
His grey bags and leather-lined coat had a dramatic 
exit. On a cold December evening he happened to be 
out walking with one of us along the canal bank. He 
was out of cash and had been angling for a safe bet 
to get some. Ultimately he announced that he would 
jump into the canal with his clothes on if we gave him 
five rupees. Charles won the bet and returned to the 
hostel wet and shivering with cold, but triumphantly 
- flourishing a five-rupee note. His one pair of trousers 
now hung six inches above his ankles. This mis- 
fortune was Charles’ excuse to wear Indian dress. 
Handspun cloth was cheap and his cousin wore it all 
the time. So the feather-sola-hatted-grey-bagged 
Anglo-Indian changed into a khaddar-clad Indian. 

Romesh took his new role seriously. To emphasise 
the change, the title “Sriyut’” appeared before his 
name and we were told that all really Indian Indians 
used the prefix to show that they were Indians. We 
who wete merely Misters felt a little foreign by 
contrast. Romesh made us feel unpatriotic in many 
other small ways. He always carried books written in 
Hindi or Urdu. He discussed Kali Das and Ghalib and 
Minshi Prem Chand, and considered them infinitely 
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better than any foreign writer. We said nothing as we 
knew nothing. But we had our suspicions about 
Romesh’s newly-acquited erudition. 

Romesh’s greatest act of patriotism was only 
known to a select few. We often saw him produce a 
tattered parchment from his leather case and study it 
closely. Whenever we got near him, he hurriedly 
put it back in the case as if its contents were a great 
secret. In fact, they were, and Romesh had been 
working on it for several months. To a select number 
of his persistent enquirers he broke the great news 
that he carried with him a list of Englishmen he was 
going to shoot. He produced the parchment and laid 
it before our admiring eyes. We examined it closely. 
It had several important officers of the Police and the 
Indian Civil Service on it, ending with J. Jacob, 
Inspector Punjab Police. At our suggestion, the list 
of condemned men was enlarged. Romesh quietly 
folded the parchment and put it back in his pocket. 
From the expression on his face we felt sorry for the 
telatives of the doomed officials. 

For several days we woke up earlier than usual to 
see the newspaper announcing the assassinations. 
But apparently Romesh had given his victims a few 
days of grace in which to mend their ways. When we 
asked him, he told us that everything was ready—he 
only needed a few assistants. We naturally had prior 
engagements and regretted our inability to assist him. 
Romesh was tude to us and called us cowards. We 
didn’t retaliate because there was some truth in what 
he said. But some of us suspected that Romesh was 
pulling our leg and decided to pull his in turn. 
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We told Romesh that we already had a sectet 
tertorist organisation and if he wanted to join we 
would welcome him. Romesh turned pale, but after 
what he had called us he had little choice. One night 
we blindfolded him and drove him out of the town to 
an attic which we had hired. Here we uncovered his 
eyes and he saw an assembly of hooded men. Romesh 
was swotn to sectecy and before a large picture of 
Lenin he took a solemn oath to serve the proletarian 
cause with his blood—and if he failed there was the 
ominous warning written in large letters above 
Lenin’s bald head—“Death to Traitors!” Romesh had 
just begun to feel heroic after the oath when a whistle 
was heard and a hooded man rushed in to announce. 
that someone had betrayed us. We pulled out our 
revolvers and levelled them at Romesh and demanded 
a quick explanation. He stuttered and stammered and 
shook like an aspen leaf. Then someone laughed. 
Romesh went home much humbled. 

The story of Romesh’s terrorist venture spread and 
people began to laugh at him. Even his cousin found 
it amusing. That hurt Romesh very much. He hadn’t 
expected it from her. It was like Saraswati throwing 
away her dignity and poise and cocking the snook. 
But his Saraswati was to let him down again. She left 
the University and married a pot-bellied bureaucrat. 

Romesh was dejected and in his depression he 
began to moult once more. He rarely talked to 
anyone and spent many hours reading Karl Marx, 
Engels and Lenin. Communism brought relief to 
Romesh’s tortured soul. To his inward fears it brought 
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succour and confidence. To his already belligerent 
personality it lent more punch and pugnacity. After 
many months of spiritual tonic manufactured by the 
Left Book Club, Romesh emerged from his self- 
imposed seclusion a new man. The Hindi-reading 
chrysalis burst its shell and blossomed into a Marxist 
butterfly. Sriyut Romesh Chandra was dead. Comrade 
Romesh Chandra—or Comrade Charlie—was born. 

As in the past, Charles took his new role seriously. 
He joined the Communist Party. He organised the 
tonga-wallahs and sweepers into powerful unions. 
At his command the sweepers went on strike till the 
city stank of filth. At his command the tong4s stopped 
plying and people stayed at home and prayed that 
Charles would change his mind. 

We who knew Charles refused to take him 
seriously, and waited. 

Charles had ordered a strike of the tonga-wallahs. 
There was always an excuse for that. The Corporation 
had refused to increase their fares. The policemen 
always demanded too much bribe. The magistrates 
dealt out too much summary injustice and inequitable 
fines. So the tong4-wallahs struck and the city was 
deprived of its only means of transport. Charles was 
triumphant and celebrated the successful strike by 
standing us beer. Next day the authorities decided to 
act. The tonga-wallah union was declared illegal and 
the tonga drivers were ordered back on the roads on 
- pain of confiscation of licences. | 
We knew that this meant trouble and Charles and 
trouble didn’t go together. In the morning a tonga 
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went round carrying a large red flag announcing a 
meeting of tonga drivers in the evening. Charles was 
not in the tonga nor was he mentioned among the 
speakers. In the afternoon there was an announcement 
by beat of the drum that the authorities had declared 
the meeting unlawful. We understood why Charles 
was not in the list of speakers. He was sure to be out 
of town on urgent business, or in bed with a belly 
ache. We decided to go and see the fun. 

At the squate near the railway station there was 

~~a@-vast crowd. Separated from this seething mass were 
two groups in the middle. One was of some two 
hundred tonga drivers squatting on the ground. In 
their centre was a man with a red flag. About thirty 
yards from the tonga wallahs were four rows of fifty 
policemen each, armed with rifles. In front of these 
settied rows several Anglo-Indian sergeants strolled 
up and down impatiently. Jacob was amongst them. 
He slapped his jack-boots with a leather-covered stick. 
Charles had escaped him. 

A tall, dark man rose from the midst of the circle 
of tonga drivers and stood beside the red flag. He 
started to speak. There was silence and ears were 
strained to listen to his words. 

*“Comrades!”’ he shouted, “‘the hour of trial has 
come. We must face it. We ate labourers and justice 
is on our side.” 

He was interrupted by one of the Anglo-Indian 
sergeants, who walked into the circle and produced a 
yellow piece of paper demanding the dispersal of the 
meeting within five minutes. He caught the speaker 
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roughly by the scruff of the neck and pushed him 
towards a couple of constables who handcuffed him 
and led him to a jail van. 

The drivers were now leaderless. We heard loud 
arguments of loss of daily earnings, of women and 
children starving if they went to jail, and of their 
leaders deserting them. Some slunk out of the circle 
amid cries of shame from the others and disappeared 
into the crowd. Then more followed and it seemed 
that within the prescribed five minutes the meeting 
would dispetse. 

Then all of a sudden, out of nowhere Charles 
_appeared. We saw his small, slim figure walking across 
the gap separating the crowd from the tonga drivers. 
He nervously pressed his tousled hair with both his 
hands. A little cheer went up from the tonga drivers 
as Charles got in their midst and grabbed the red flag. 

“Comrades!” he shouted, and looked round the 
assembly. With both hands uplifted, he started to sing 
the “Internationale,” which his terrified comrades 
took up with mock bravery. 

The police commissioner knew his job. A little 
mote show of force and he would get them rattled and 
be done with them. He shouted the command to fix 
bayonets. Two hundred steel bayonets glistened 
against the setting sun and were fixed onto the rifles. 
The singing died down and more tonga-wallahs fled 
back into the crowd. Charles was there, still holding 
the flag, with half-a-dozen comrades clinging to his 
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trousers. Once again his voice rang out : “Comrades!” _ 


and he lifted his two arms and the little band started 
singing the “Red Flag.” 
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“Shun!” 

“Standing load!” 

“Aim!” 

Two hundred bayonetted rifles were drawn 
Shoulder high with their ugly nozzles pointing at 
Charles and his companions. Our blood ran cold and 
sweat stood on our foreheads. They couldn’t shoot 
people for assembling at a meeting. But apparently 
they meant to. The Commissioner’s bato: was raised 
aloft. He droped it with a jerk. 

Pritel”’ 

The rifles were pointed to the sky and a terrific 
volley rent the silence. Only the flag was hit and 
several holes appeared in the red cloth. But the noise 
was terrific and the crowds fled in terror. Charles’ 
companions deserted him. Two of them tried to drag 
him back with them but he brushed them aside. 

Now Charles stood alone in the vast square. A 
small figure with a large flag. The rifles were still 
pointed at him and the smoke from their nozzles 
slowly drifted towards him. There was absolute 
silence. For some minutes Charles stood and placidly 
sutveyed the scene. Facing him were the policemen, 
the symbol of all that he hated and despised. His 
countrymen had deserted him. He slowly raised the 
ted flag and his solitary voice broke the petrified 
silence with “Hindi hum chilees crore” (“We four 
hundred million Indians!”’) Then he slowly marched 
towards the armed policemen singing lustily. 

Out of the police ranks stepped Jacob and stood 
in Charles’ way with his arms stretched to stop him. 
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Charles came up to him till his face almost touched 
_ Jacob’s. 

“Shut up!” yelled the sergeant, hitting a hard 
back-hander across Charles’ face. But Charles didn’t 
stop singing. 

“O.K., you bastard, you asked for it!” 

Jacob lashed out with his baton and hit Charles 
till he drew blood. Our butterfly had been bludgeoned. 

The police did not bother to take Charles. He was 
left in the square terribly beaten and unconscious. We 
picked him up and took him home to be nursed. We 
got a nice-looking European nurse to take care of 
him. He remained unconscious most of the night and 
we wete much bothered. | | 

In the early hours of the morning he came to, and 
we gathered round him expecting to see him in agony. 
But Charles was all smiles and triumph. He was in 
poetic rapture. 

“Comrades!” he shouted, “‘comrades, to the 
barricades!” 

“Barricades of hearts and souls.” 

“Hurl your song like a bomb,” he went on with 
gusto. | 

“Now, now, Mister,” said the pretty nurse 
sevetely, “don’t excite yourself.” 

Charles hadn’t noticed her. He did now, and 
smiled. 

“The name is Romesh Chandra. Charles for short. 
Pleased to meet you.” 
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THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


My grandmother, like everybody’s grandmother, 
was an old woman. She had been old and wrinkled for 
the twenty years that I had known her. People said 
that she had once been young and pretty and had 
even had a husband, but that was hard to believe. My 
grandfather’s portrait hung above the mantelpiece in 
the drawing-room. He wote a big turban and loose- 
fitting clothes. His long white beard covered the best 
part of his chest and he looked at least a hundred 
yeats old. He did not look the sort of person who 
would have a wife or children. He looked as if he 
could only have lots and lots of grandchildren. As for 
my grandmother being young and pretty, the thought 
was almost revolting. She often told us of the games | 
she used to play as a child. That seemed quite absurd 
_ and undignified on her part and we treated it like the 
fables of the Prophets she used to tellus. 

She had always been short and fat and slightly 
bent. Her face was a crisscross of wrinkles running 
from everywhere to everywhere. No, we wete certain 
she had always been as we had known her. Old, so 
terribly old that she could not have grown older, and 
had stayed at the same age for twenty years. She could 
never have been pretty; but she was always beautiful. — 
She hobbled about the house in spotless white with 
one hand resting on her waist to balance her stoop and 
the other telling the beads of her rosary. Her silver 
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locks were scattered untidily over her pale, puckered 
face, and her lips constantly moved in inaudible 
prayer. Yes, she was beautiful. She was like the winter 
landscape in the mountains, an expanse of pure white 
serenity breathing peace and contentment. 

My gtandmother and I were good friends. My 
parents left me with her when they went to live in the 
city and we were constantly together. She used to 
wake me up in the morning and get me teady for 
school. She said her morning prayer in a monotonous 
sing-song while she bathed and dressed me in the hope 
that I would listen and get to know it by heart. I 
listened because I loved her voice but never bothered 
to learn it. Then she would fetch my wooden slate 
which she had already washed and plastered with 
yellow chalk, a tiny earthen ink pot and a reed pen, 
tie them all in a bundle and hand it to me. After a 
breakfast of a thick, stale chapatti with a little butter 
and sugar spread on it, we went to school. She carried 
several stale chapatties with her for the village dogs. 

My grandmother always went to school with me 
because the school was attached to the temple. The 
ptiest taught us the alphabet and the morning prayer. 
While the children sat in rows on either side of the 
verandah singing the alphabet or the prayer in a 
chorus, my gtandmother sat inside reading the 
scriptures. When we had both finished, we would 
walk back together. This time the village dogs would 
meet us at the temple door. They followed us to our 
home gtowling and fighting each other for the 
chapatties we threw to them. 
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When my parents were comfortably settled in the 
city, they sent for us. That was a turning-point in our 
_ friendship. Although we shared the same room, my 

grandmother no longer came to school with me. I 
used to go to an English school in a motor bus. There 
were no dogs in the streets and she took to feeding 
spatrows in the courtyard of our city house. 

As the years rolled by we saw less of each other. 
For some time she continued to wake me up and get 
me teady for school. When I came back she would 
ask me what the teacher had taught me. I would tell 
her English words and little things of western science 
and learning, the law of gravity, Archimedes’ principle, 
the world being round, etc. This made her unhappy. 
She could not help me with"my lessons. She did not 
believe in the things they taught at the English school 
and was distressed that there was no teaching about 
God and the scriptures. One day I announced that we 
were being given music lessons. She was vety dis- 
tutbed. To her music had lewd associations. It was the 
monopoly of harlots and beggars and not meant for 
gentlefolk. She said nothing but her silence meant 
disapproval. She rarely talked to me after that. 

When I went up to University, | was given a room 
of my own. The common link of friendship was 
snapped. My grandmother accepted her seclusion with 
resignation. She rarely left her spinning wheel to talk 

to anyone. From sunrise to‘sunset she sat by her wheel 
spinning and reciting prayers. Only in the afternoon 
she relaxed for a while to feed the sparrows. While 
she sat in the verandah breaking the bread into little 
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bits, hundreds of little birds collected round her 
creating a veritable bedlam of chirrupings. Some came 
and perched on her legs, others on her shoulders. 
Some even sat on her head. She smiled but never 
shoo’d them away. It used to be the happiest half-hour 
of the day for her. 

When I decided to go abroad for further studies, 
I was sure my grandmother would be upset. I would 
be away for five years, and at her age one could never 
tell. But my grandmother could. She was not even 
sentimental. She came to leave me at the railway 
station but did not talk or show any emotion. Her lips 
moved in prayer, her mind was lost in prayer. Her 
fingers were busy telling the beads of her rosary. 
Silently she kissed my forehead, and when I left I 
cherished the moist imprint as perhaps the last sign 
of physical contact between us. 

But that was not so. After five years I came back 
home and was met by her at the station. She did not 
look a day older. She still had no time for words, and 
while she clasped me in her arms I could hear her 
reciting her prayer. Even on the first day of my 
atrival, her happiest moments were with her sparrows 
whom she fed longer and with frivolous rebukes. 

In the evening a change came over her. She did 
not pray. She collected the women of the neighbour- 
hood, got an old drum and started to sing. For several 
hours she thumped the sagging skins of the dilapidated 
drum and sang of the home-coming of warriors. We 
had to persuade her to stop to avoid overstraining. 
That was the first time since I had known her that she 
did not pray. 
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The next morning she was taken ill. It was a mild 
fever and the doctor told us that it would go. But my 
grandmother thought differently. She told us that her 
end was near. She said that, since only a few hours 
before the close of the last chapter of her life she had 
omitted to pray, she was not going to waste any more 
time talking to us. 

We protested. But she ignored our protests. She 
lay peacefully in bed praying and telling her beads. 
Even before we could suspect, her lips stopped moving 
and the rosary fell from her lifeless fingers. A peaceful 
pallor spread on her face and we knew that she was 
dead. 

We lifted her off the bed and, as is customary, laid 
her on the ground and covered her with a red shroud. 
After a few hours of mourning we left her alone to 
make arrangements for her funeral. 

In the evening we went to her room with a crude 
stretcher to take her to be cremated. The sun was 
setting and had lit her room and verandah with a 
blaze of golden light. We stopped half-way in the 
couttyard. All over the verandah and in her room 
right up to where she lay dead and stiff wrapped in the 
red shroud, thousands of sparrows sat scattered on the 
floor. There was no chirping. We felt sorry for the 
birds and my mother fetched some bread for them. 
She broke it into little crumbs,the way my grandmother 
used to, and threw it to them. The sparrows took 
no notice of the bread. When we carried my grand- 
mother’s corpse off, they flew away quietly. Next 
morning the sweeper swept the bread crumbs into 
the dust bin. | 
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THE INTERVIEW | 


There was a knock on the door. Before I could 
' say “Come in,” the receptionist tip-toed in, shutting 
the door behind her. 

“A Mr. Towers to see you,” she whispered. 

“Has he an appointmentr” 

““No. He won’t say what he wants either. He just 
said he wanted to see you. Shall I say you are busy?” 

The door opened again—without a knock—and in 
walked a hulking man in shirt sleeves. He was followed 
by a blonde in her fading forties and a little girl, 

“Hello there! I see you are going to have your 
morning coffee and I thought [d join you. Towers 1s 
the name, Stan Towers. And this is my wife Margery 
and little Pam. Say hello, Pam.” 

Pam said hello and collapsed into the leather chair 
sucking a lollipop. I shook hands with Margery, who 
produced a weary smile. She sat down on the arm of 
Pam’s chair and stared at the wallpaper, looking 
utterly bored. | 

“Cream and sugar for me and the wife,” said 
Mr. Towers, dismissing the receptionist. “Pam’ll stick - 
to her lollipop, won’t you, Pam P” 

Pam sat up, pulled out a dribbling lollipop to say 
a slow motion “Yeah,” and collapsed into the chair 
again. : 

Towers sat down on my desk and pulled out his — 
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packet of cigarettes. He pulled one half an inch out 
of the pack and held it out to me. I shook my head. 
“No thanks, I... ” 

Towers lit it for himself and calmly surveyed the 
room, charging it with smoke and expectancy. 

“We were passing through and didn’t know what 
_to do. We’ve seen the sights and Marge doesn’t care 
for them anyhow. So I says to Marge Ill tell you what 
we'll do. We'll go and see the American Ambassador 
and the Indian High Commissioner. But you don’t 
know them, she says to me, and I said that’s how we'll 
get to know them. As so we did. We saw both of 
them. I said then, let’s see the Public Relations Officer. 
That’s his job. So here we are. You don’t mind, do 
your Of course you don’t.” : 

Of course. Of course. 

I looked at Marge. A smile faded in and it faded 
out. She didn’t seem to mind anything. 

“We come from Chicagzo—you know Chicagor”’ 

“Tm afraid I have never been to Chicago.” 

“Not Shikago. Shik ahgo, Shik ahgo.” 

“Shikahgo.” | 

“That’s right, Shikahgo. I am a numismatist. Do 
you know numismatism? Of course you do. Silly of 
me to ask a Public Relations man.”’ 

I smiled nervously. Of course. Of course. 

“If I may say so, 1 am one of the world’s nine 
leading numismatists. My articles have appeared in 
the best numismatical journals, including your own 
annual number of the Calcutta Numismatical Journal. 
Do you know the Calcutta Numismatical Society?” 
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“Oh yes. It’s very well known.” 

“I thought you would. Germany had many 
famous numismatists. One doesn’t know what’s 
happened to them now.” ) 

“‘Maybe the Russians have taken them over, like 
they took over Krupp’s works,” said I, throwing a 
feeler. 

“Krupp’s was only armaments, you know,” he 
added a little uneasily. “They must be dead. That 
just leaves Professor Charbonneau of France and your 
own Dr. Banerjee. Doesn’t it, Marge?’ 

Marge smiled back to life and smiled out of it. 

Numismatics. Numismatics. The word went 
round and round eluding recognition. Not Krupp’s. 
Not Ballistics. Numismatics. Banerjee. Banetjee. 

“You know Banerjee? Silly of me to ask. You must 
have heard of him.” ? 

There was no way out. “No, I haven’t had the 
opportunity of meeting him personally. But of course 
one heats about him all the time.” 

“T thought you would know about him. You must 
meet him when you get back. Tell him I asked you to. 
We've been catrying on a very interesting controversy 
in The Numismatist about the age of a treasure un- 
eatthed near Tutankhamen’s tomb.” . 

“T haven’t had the pleasure of reading that. But I 
have seen Dr. Banerjee’s book on the excavations at 
Mohenjodaro. It was Dr. Banerjee, wasn’t itr” I 
queried dubiously. 

“T don’t know about this one. Didn’t know he 
was an atchaeologist as well.” 
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The door opened. The girl brought in coffee and 
biscuits. I felt like a boxer saved by the bell on the 
count of nine. 

“Oh, Miss Forbes, will you give this chit to Miss 
Merriman?” I scribbled a small note and slipped it in 
her hand. While she handed round the coffee I quickly 
Opened a conversation with Marge. 

“And what do you think of India, Mrs. Towers?” 

mean, fine.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go there ?” 

“Yeah, very much.” 

_ “Oh yes, you would like it very much. So different 
The people and the country. I am sure you would like 
- 

roure.”” 

I turned to Pam. She ed finished sucking her 
lollipop and was placidly picking her nose. pment 
you like to go to India, Pam P” 

Pam blushed with guilt. Her parents glowered at 
her, Marge gave her a handkerchief. 

Towers returned to the assault. 

“T am vety interested about this book of Banerjee’s 
you talk about. Did you say it was about Mohen- 
jodaroe” 

“Maybe I am mixing him up with someone else.” 

“No, no. I am sure you ate not. There were things 
in Mohenjodato which would be of enormous interest 
to a numismatist. Banerjee must have written about 
these.” ) 

Numismatics. Numismatics. 
“Oh yes, he must have. It was such a long time 
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ago that I saw the book. I don’t really remember 
what he was mainly interested in.” 

Numismatics. Numismatics. 

The door opened once more. Miss Merriman came 
in holding an open book. Her glasses were balanced 
on the tip of her nose. She just smiled at the Towers 
and mumbled. 

“Numismatics. Numismatics. Here we are— 
from the Latin word numisma; pertaining or relating 
Mee, 

“Miss Mettiman, you haven’t met Mr. Towers. 
He is one of the world’s greatest numismatics. Mr. 
Towers, this is Miss Merriman, my secretary. She is 
vety interested in numismatics.” 

With triumphant relief I relieved Miss Merriman 
of the dictionary and the tell-tale chit. 

“Oh, are you now P” beamed Mr. Towers, gripping 
the hand of his new victim and shaking it vigorously. 
“It is a pleasure to meet someone interested in 
numismatics. As I was saying, people do not realise 
the contribution that numismatics has made in 
reconstructing ancient history.” 

“Don’t they?”’ queried the baffled Miss Merriman. 

“No, indeed they do not,” emphasised Mr. 

Towets, warming to the subject. “Numismatics 1s the 
one science which has helped to fix the chronology of 
all historical excavations. We would have known 
nothing about the Indo-Greek, Indo-Scythian, or 
even the Indo-Parthian periods but for numismaticians. 
Why, Dr. Banerjee has even been able to trace the 
entire genealogy of the Kings of Kathiawar and 
Western Kshatrapas.” 
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“Yes, indeed,” commented Miss Merriman 
dubiously. 

| “T was telling you about Mohenjodaro,” I burst 
in quickly, pretending to read out of the dictionary. 
“Mohenjodaro has yielded valuable material to the 
numismatician.” 

*“Aha,” exclaimed Mr. Towers, “I said so, didn’t 
[? Let’s see—is that Banetjee’s book ?” 

Before I could do anything, Mr. Towers had the 
_ dictionary out of my hand. 
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THE VOICE OF GOD 


Bhamba Kalin and Bhamba Khiird are two little 
villages with hardly half a mile between them. As a 
matter of fact, the littering of mud huts, the tomb of 
Syed Bulhéy Shah and the Mission School almost link 
Bhamba Kalan and Bhamba Khiird together ; hence 
they are generally referred to as just Bhamba. 

The village is mainly inhabited by Sikh peasants, 
who own all the land around it. The Moslems till the 
lands of their Sikh masters or ply the lesser trades as 
potters and weavers. There are some Christians who 
live in a cluster of huts on the outskirts of the habi- 
tations who do the menial work. Then there are the 
Hindu shopkeepers who sell provisions—oil, soap, 
salt, spices, cloth, scissors, mirrors, and Japanese 
toys. 

Nothing that is important ever happens in Bhamba. 
Once a year there is a gathering at the tomb of Syed 
Bulhéy Shah when people from the neighbouring 
villages—Moslems, Hindus and Sikhs alike—come to 
the fair. Their womenfolk make offerings at the tomb 
and buy charms to induce their barren wombs to 
yield. Once a year the Sikhs go to the fair at Amritsar 
with their long swords carried on their shoulders. 
Besides these, the only excitement is provided by 
periodical visits of the police. Someone would break 
someone else’s head in a drunken brawl; someone 
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would abduct somebody’s wife or daughter; someone 
would be indiscreet in distilling illicit liquor. Some- 
times no one would do anything and the police would 
simply come to drink the illicit liquor and eat the eggs 
and chickens. From the homes of the inhospitable the 
police would recover arms, liquor or opium, and they 
would be sent to jail or learn to be hospitable. 

Besides these diversions, life in Bhamba has little 
change. In the morning, while men work in the fields 
and boys graze cattle, women work at home grinding 
cotn, cooking or spinning. After midday they all 
telax. The flour mill starts working. It has a diesel oil 
engine with an exhaust pipe rising above the village 
roofs. On top of the exhaust pipe the miller has fixed 
an eatthen pot which turns the engine’s puffing into 
shrill blasts. Its monotonous notes are heard for miles 
atound Bhambi. It is the background music to after- 
noon siestas and lazy gossip. 

One spring afternoon the residents of Bhamba were 
basking in the sunshine in little groups doing nothing. 
The men sat on their haunches, staring blankly at the 
mud walls, listening to the music of the mill. The 
women sat on their string cots gossiping and rubbing 
clarified butter into each othet’s scalps. There was a 
bumper crop in the offing, and the vast stretch of yellow 
and green mustard gave the countryside an appearance 
of peace and prosperity. 

All at once the village was astir. Children went 
running about the alleys shouting excitedly. A motor 
car ploughed its way through the dusty track towards 
Bhamba raising clouds of dust behind it. It was a smart 
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brown station wagon with five or six people in it. 
The car drove up hooting furiously. Children ran 
behind it or stood on its rear bumper. Village dogs 
were all around, barking and snapping at the mud- 
guatds. The car came to a halt in the village square, 
and the clouds of dust raised by it rolled up and 
enveloped it. 

When the dust drifted away five men stepped out 
with handkerchiefs to their noses. In front was the 
English Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Forsythe—a short 
stout man in khaki with a sola topee tightly strapped 
under his chin. He was escorted by two policemen and 
his chauffeur. With him was Sardar Sahib Ganda 
Singh, Honorary Magistrate, a big landowner who 
lived in and owned the neighbouring village, Ganda. 
Singh Wala. 

The Zazldar and three Lambardars of Bhamba 
stepped out from the crowd of villagers and greeted 
the Englishman with salams and a chorus of welcome. 
The Sahib had never been to Bhamba before. What 
auspicious occasion had brought the defender of the 
poor, the king of kings, the merciful, to these parts? 

The Deputy Commissioner smiled affably and made 
for the house of the Zaz/dar. Mr. Forsythe sank into a 
low cane chair while his companion, Ganda Singh, ~ 
sat next to him on a green one made of steel. The 
villagers closed round the circle of chairs, still a babel 
of welcomes. 

Forsythe took off his sola topee, uncovering a 
pink bald head. He mopped his forehead with his 
handkerchief and with a gesture indicated to the 
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crowd that he wished to speak. There was silence. 
Forsythe continued to mop his forehead to let the 
silence sink into the crowd and increase their expect- 
ancy. Then he introduced Ganda Singh in eloquent 
terms. 

Ganda Singh did not need an introduction. 
Everyone in the district knew him. He had helped the 
Government in smashing up the peasant and Congress 
movements and had been granted lands, titles and an 
Honorary Magistracy. He was a well-known patron of 
thugs. His men robbed with impunity and shared the 
proceeds with the police. His liquor stills worked in 
broad daylight, and even excise staff were entertained 
to many varieties of liquor fermented in dung heaps. 
Ganda Singh’s hospitality was lavish. There was food 
and drink in plenty. For men who mattered, he even 
provided dusky village maidens—naive and provoca- 
tively unwilling. | 

Ganda Singh was the most hated man in the dis- 
trict, and he knew it. Wherever he went, he was 
accompanied by two armed men. A black leather 
cattridge belt charged with bullets ran across his 
chest from the shoulder to the hips, ending in a pouch 
containing a loaded revolver. Everyone in Bhamba 
had seen him before. His starched turban had one end 
proudly plumaged above his head and the other 
hanging behind the nape of his neck. His eyes darkened — 
‘with antimony and his glossy black beard, neatly 
trimmed and oiled, gave him a lecherous look. 
He was tall and corpulent. He wore a white shirt which 
hung just above his knees and a pair of baggy punjabi 
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trousers whose blue silk cord was displayed under the 
hem of the shirt. On his feet he wore a pair of black 
pumps which squeaked as he walked. 

Forsythe paid tributes to Ganda Singh as the pride 
of the district. He was glad to learn, he said, that the 
Sardar was proposing to contest the forthcoming 
elections to the Punjab Legislative Assembly. He had 
been nominated by the leaders of the Sikh community 
and had the full approval of the Government. 

There were whispers and subdued talk but Forsythe 
did not attach any importance to them. He dismissed 
the crowd and then proceeded to talk revenue business 
with the Zaildar and the Lambardars. 

While Forsythe was busy with one Lambardar, 
Ganda Singh canvassed the others a few yards away 
with his arms round their shoulders. He told them _ 
that the Sahib was very “merciful to him” and he 
could get him to do anything the Lambardars wanted. 
One wanted a licence for a gun. Another’s name had 
been sent up to the Deputy Commissioner to be made 
an assessor in the Court of Sessions. The third one’s 
nephew had been run in under the Excise Act and his 
case was pending. Could the Deputy Commissioner 
drop a hint to the Magistrate that the accused was his 
own man? Ganda Singh made a note of all these in his 
diary and got the Lambardar’s promise of 100 per cent 

poll in his favour. It was a matter of prestige for 
the Sikh peasantry, he added. More than that, he was of 
the same sub-caste as they were. As for his rival, the 
Nationalist candidate, he was not even an agricul- 
turist! He was a lawyer from the city. The Kisan 
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candidate was one of them, but then he had no religion. 
Besides that, the Government strongly disapproved of 
him and had frequently put him in jail for reasons of 
security. 

Forsythe and Ganda Singh’s party left in the even- 
ing. Their visit was like a stone dropped in Bhamba’s 
placid pool whose ripples would take several days to 
subside. Peace had gone from Bhambia for some time 
to come. 

Next day the residents of Bhamba were again 
basking in the sunshine listening to the whistling of 
the grinding machine and talking about Forsythe, 
when they were disturbed by the shouts of the children 
and the barking of the dogs. This time the intruder 
was a large cream-coloured lorry with a loud-speaker 
fixed on its roof. Along the mudguards on either side 
were fixed stout flag poles on which large-sized 
flags of the Nationalist party fluttered. 

The lorry came to a halt in the village square. 
Before the dust drifted away and the occupants of the 
lorry could be made out, the loud-speaker blared out. 
After a little coughing a voice announced : 

“Residents of Bhamba, do you know that elections 
to the Punjab Assembly are imminent? Do you know 
your duty in these elections? Vote for Sardar Kartar 
Singh, Advocate, who is a nominee of the 
Nationalists!” 

There was a pause. Then the voice at the micro- 
phone shouted the name of Kartar Singh and a dozen 
voices yelled back: “Zindabad!” This was repeated 
several times in such explosions that dogs put their 
tails between their legs and slunk away. 
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Then Kartér Singh stepped out from the front 
seat. From the rear emerged a dozen young men 
dressed in Gandhi caps, shirts and dhoties of coarse . 
handspun cloth. They carried bundles of posters. 

Kartar Singh had never been to Bhamba before 
but several villagers knew him. They had engaged 
him in criminal cases for exorbitant fees. Even these 
villagers found it difficult to recognise him. They had 
seen him in European dress with black coat, tie and 
striped trousers. Now he was dressed in a long — 
shirt, pyjamas and sandals. 

Kartar Singh and one of his companions, a fat, 
dark man dressed like him, made for the Zas/dar’s 
house, while the other men went about pasting posters 
in the village. The Zai/dar’s door was shut and he ~ 
could not be found. The villagers swore that he was 
with them when the lorry came and had left to make 
arrangements for the visitors. But the Zaz/dar’s little 
boy came out of his house and informed them that his 
father had just gone out to answer the call of nature. 
The villagers smiled and the crowd returned to the 
lorry. Kartar Singh and his companion clambered on 
to the roof and the microphone was handed over to 
them. 

Kartar Singh introduced his companion, Seth 
Stikhtankar. The Seth was a well-known Nationalist | 
leader who had been elected to the Punjab Assembly, 
unopposed. He was also a millionaire, owning a chain — 
of cloth mills. He had made his fortune during the 
movement to boycott foreign cloth. In the five years 
of the war the Seth’s wealth had gone into astronomical 
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figures. He had no sympathy with the Government, 
so he bought and sold in the black market with a clear 
conscience. While people starved and went naked, 
the Seth bought stacks of wheat and hoarded it. He 
sold this at fabulous prices. He was passionately anti- 
British. He wanted all Indians to unite. The main 
point of his speech was that if 400 million Indians 
united and spat in a tank, there would be enough spit 
to drown the entire English population in India. 
But somehow the facilities for such a mass suicide 
had never been provided. The Seth was also passion- 
ately anti-Socialist. Socialists were traitors. They had 
caused strikes in his mills at a time when he could 
have ousted all foreign goods from the market by 
dumping his own cheaper products. He decried them 
as foreign agents. 

After Sukthankar, Kartar Singh himself spoke. 
He knew all about Ganda Singh. No one, he said, 
should vote for a man who trimmed his beard and 
drank liquor. He also warned the villagers against the 
insidious propaganda of the Kisdns, who had no 
religion or morals, and who, besides wanting to share 
everyone’s propetty, would share everyone’s wives. 

Seth Sukhtankar’s party went as it had come, 
leaving clouds of dust with the loudspeaker blaring 
*“Zindabad!” to Kartar Singh’s name. 

_ Every day strangers came to Bhamba and made 
speeches. The private life of Ganda Singh was no 
longer private. But what of that? retorted Ganda 
- Singh’s men. He was a Sikh agriculturist and what 
agticulturist did not drink? Kartar Singh was only a 
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city lawyer backed by Hindu money-lenders. Didn’t 
Seth Sukhtankar offer money to the Lambardars if 
they proclaimed their intention to vote Nationalist? 
Where did all the money for lorries, posters and 
voters come from? Kartar Singh was not too prosper- 
ous for a lawyer. 

In spite of the slanders against each other, both 
the candidates agreed that the Kisin should be kept 
out. But no Kisan had yet come to Bhamba and the 
villagers waited with anxiety the arrival of the repre- 
sentative of the godless, immoral traitors. 

Then one spring afternoon when, as on any other 
spring afternoon, the villagers basked in the sunshine 
doing nothing, the Kisan came. He was not greeted by 
the village children or the dogs because no one heard 


him come. He tode up on a mate as white as his — 


turban and the long beard that covered the best part of 
his chest. 

It was Baba Ram Singh. Everyone in Bhamba had 
heard of him. He had been arrested several times in 
peasant movements and had spent the best part of his 
life in jail. All his property had been confiscated and 
he was homeless—yet all the homes of the countryside 
wete open to him. People touched his feet wherever 
he went and mothers brought their children to be 


blessed by him. He was popularly known as Babaji, — 


because of his age and piety. 

The villagers gathered round Ram Singh, kissing 
his stirrups and his dusty shoes. What had brought 
Babaji to Bhamba? He told them that he was con- 
testing the elections to the Legislative Assembly. 
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There was a mutmur of applause. Then one villager 
asked him—surely the Nationalists could not put up 
two candidates? Kartar Singh, the lawyer, had told 
them that he was the Nationalist nominee. The Baba’s 
answer chilled his audience to silence. 

“Kisan!”’ 

Kisan? But he was a god-fearing man who had 
spent his life serving the peasants. Traitor? But 
the Government had put him in jail for nearly twenty 
yeats and robbed him of his property. Immoral? Why, 
he was like the Giri himself. He did not drink nor 
ttim his beard. 

Baba Ram Singh did not stay very long. He 
wanted their votes because he would fight for their 
liberation from foreigners as well as exploiting land- 
lords. He would fight the police bullies and the 
corrupt administration. He did not even mention the 
names of his rival candidates. 

No Kisan ever came to Bhamba again. Nor did the 
Baba himself repeat his visit. He went alone from 
village to village and in his own peaceful way he blew 
away the might of Forsythe’s Government and the 
cottupting cash of Sukhtankar like fluffs of thistle- 
down before a gust of wind. 

One day before the polling was to take place, he 
was attested on a charge of making a seditious speech. 


II 
Bhamba like all the neighbouring villages went to 
the polls. Smelly, dirty Sikh peasants tumbled out of 
Seth Sukhtankar’s lorries drunk with Ganda Singh’s 
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liquor. But they knew who to vote for. Thousands 
went in and, being illiterate, named their candidate— 
and walked back home. The Seth’s lorries did not 
take them back nor did Ganda Singh give them more 
liquor for sustenance. 

The counting was done ten days later in Forsythe’s 
office. A large crowd gathered outside yelling the 
names of Ganda Singh and Kartar Singh. Baba Ram 
Singh was not even mentioned. At 11 a.m. the stubby 
ficure of Forsythe appeared on the steps of the office. 
He was wreathed in smiles as he read out the result : 
1. Sardar Ganda Singh, Honorary Magistrate 10,560 
2. Sardar Kartaér Singh, Advocate .. .. 8,340 


3. Baba Ram Singh | by ac? ae 


The last mentioned forfeited his deposit. 


The people had spoken. The voice of the People 


is the voice of God. | 
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A PUNJAB PASTORALE 


Peter Hansen was a young American from Illinois. 
His father was a Swede who had settled in the United 
States and made good as a stockbroker. Peter was 
given the best an American youth could desire in the 
way of schooling and university education, and in due 
coutse joined his father’s firm. It did not take him 
long to discover that he was not meant for business. 
His spirit of adventure felt cramped in horizons 
clogged with sky-scrapers. He yearned for the wide 
Open spaces and wanted to serve humanity. He gave 
up stockbroking and took to Christianity, left Illinois 
and came to India. His Mission ordered him to preach 
the gospel of Christ among the Sikh peasantry in the 
Punjab. This brought Peter Hansen to. Amritsar. 
Hansen plunged into the humanitarian business 
with American throughness. He drew up maps of the 
countryside and stuck little flags to mark the villages 
he would visit. He made lists in an indexed register of | 
villagers he had to contact, together with details of 
their private lives. He bought an old American army 
motor cycle, and within a few weeks of his arrival 
Padre Hansen and his phut-phut became a familiar 
sight in the district. 
Hansen was a missionary, but with a difference. 
He did not go about peddling religion. It was reform 
he was after—social reform, economic reform, 
educational reform, moral reform. His method, too, was 
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different. He did not believe in preaching or proselytiz- 
ing but in reform by example and personal contact. 

“Once you get to know them,” he used to say, 
“you can make them do anything.” 

Hansen and I were destined to meet. I, too, had a 
heart for humanity, only I did nothing about it except 
talk. But Hansen did not know that. I was not 
teligious, and had taken to Marxism. Even that did 
not bother Hansen, he was a bit of a Socialist himself. 
He happened to attend a meeting I was addressing. 

“The country is ripe for revolution,” I was saying, 
“Tt needs proper leadership to get it going. High 
falutin’ talk of dialectical materialism and Marxist 
economics does not register on the rural mind. We 
must preach Socialism through example and personal 
contact. We must denounce police oppression, 
corruption and injustice in the law courts. Above all, 
we must get to know the people. Once you get to 
know them—you can make them do anything.” 

Hansen and I shook hands and a partnership to 
further the cause of progress was made. 

One hot May morning we decided to give our 
enterprise a trial. Hansen rigged himself out in his 
touting clothes—a white jockey cap, a tight-fitting 
vest, a pair of very short shorts, and sandals on his 
feet. I donned my socialist garments of the coarsest 
handspun Ahaddar, mounted Hansen’s motorcycle 
pillion, and we shot out of Amritsar. 

Some fifteen miles east of the city, there was a big 
canal which ran at right angles to the road. We 
crossed the bridge and turned off the metal road onto 
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a cart-track. The track showed visible signs of wear 


and tear. Bullock-cart wheels had left deep ruts which 
fan criss-cross like intersecting tram lines. Hansen 
did not seem to notice them. He sped on with a grim 
resolve, his belly hugging the petrol tank. I held 
stoically on to his vest. I could find no protruding 
gadgets on which to rest my feet, and they dangled 
helpless above the hot exhaust pipes. I did not dare to 
protest. There were greater things in the offing, and I 
could not go down just because the going was rough. 
But I did go down. While Hansen’s eyes were glued 
to the distant horizon as if straining to get a glimpse 
of the domes of Shangrila, we flew over a ditch at some 
40 miles per hour. I was tossed in the air, and by the 
time I came down Hansen and his motorcycle were 
several yards ahead on their philanthropic errand. I 
landed in the middle of a very dusty track. It didn’t 


hurt much, but it was somewhat undignified. My 


turban had flown off and my long hair spread clumsily 
over my face. Hansen pulled up and looked concerned 
for a moment. Then he flashed his teeth at me like a 
cheap toothpaste advertisement, and burst out 
laughing. 

“You look too darned funny for words,” he 
roated, “Just as well it happened here. This is where 
we bteak off. Soorajpiir is just across those fields, 
behind the Acekar trees.”” Hansen ran his motorcycle 
down the canal bank to a large peepul tree, still 
laughing. I collected my scattered belongings and 
joined him. I opened his water bottle, poured the 
water down my parched throat and splashed it on my 
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dusty face. Then I stretched myself in the welcome 
shade of the peepul, and was at peace with my 
sutroundings. 

Soorajpir was just visible through the thick 
cluster of Reekar trees. All around it stretched a vast 
expanse of wheat fields. The corn was ripe and ready 
for harvesting. A soft breeze blew across the golden 
cornfields like ripples over a lake. Under the trees the 
cattle and the cow-herds lay in deep slumber. It was 
a scene typical of pastoral Punjab on a summer ~ 
afternoon. 

It was too peaceful to think of revolution. My 
enthusiasm was somewhat on the wane. I was willing 
to leave Soorajpir to its slovenly backwardness. 

But Hansen’s ardour had not cooled. Just as I 
had shut my eyes in peaceful contemplation, he started 
to talk. 

“The last time I was here there was a crisis going : 
on. The Sikhs would not let the Christians into their 
temple because the Christians were sweepers and 
skinned dead buffaloes.” 

“Ohr” T enquired politely, “what happened?” 

“TI told the Christians to go and tell the Sikhs that 
they would give up skinning dead buffaloes if they 
were allowed in the temple. Just then a buffalo died 
right near the most popular village well and no one 
would touch it. The place was full of crows and 
vultures and the stink was terrible. I got round Moola 
Singh—you must meet the old man—and told him to 
persuade the Sikhs to think over the matter. He told 
his fellow Sikhs to remove the carcass themselves or 
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let the Christians into the temple. Sure as ever, they 
came round. Now the Christians are paid twenty 
rupees for skinning a dead buffalo. They sell the hide 
for another thirty or forty rupees, and they walk in 
and out of the Sikh temple as they please. It was all 
really because of Moola Singh. Personal contact does 
so much. I’ve always said once you get to know these 
village folk you can make them do anything. And 
Moola Singh is a grand old fellow. Come along, we 
had better be moving.” 

And so we started off again. This time Hansen was 
on the motorcycle, and I was pushing it across 
ploughed fields and dry water courses. Hansen was 
apparently very popular. Everyone who saw him 
came around to greet him. He knew the names of all of 
them. In the traditional fashion, he shook them by 
both hands and put his hands across his heart. No one 
took any notice of me, nor volunteered to help me 
push the motorcycle. 

I pushed hand-shaking Hansen and his motorcycle 
up a narrow alley to the centre of the village. We 
parked the machine by a well amid a crowd of urchins 
and proceeded to Moola Singh’s house, which was a 
few yards away. Moola Singh was to be my first 
contact and I was to deliver him all my Socialism. At 
night I was to address a meeting at the temple with 
Moola Singh to back me up. Hansen would visit the 
houses of the Christians who lived on the outskirts 
of the village. 

We caught Moola Singh unawares. Hansen’s 
enquiries about him had evinced no answer from the 
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crowd walking along with us towards his courtyard. 
When we got to his house, we saw his two wives 
sitting under the shadow of a wall. One was rubbing 
clarified butter into the head of the other. They too 
were reticent about Moola Singh. Suddenly becoming 
awate of this mysterious silence, Hansen turned to 
the crowd and asked the reason for it. They all looked 
at each other but no one would answer. Then all of a 
sudden appeared Moola Singh on his threshold. He 
was a large hulking man over six feet in height. His 
hair hung over his shoulders and mingled with his 
beard. He was about sixty, but a youthful roguish 
smile played about his face. 

He stretched his arms wide and gathered Hansen 
in a friendly embrace. Through the mass of hair and 
beard I heard Hansen calling out my name. Moola 
Singh held out one hand to me, still holding the 
American by the other. He clasped him again and the 
two swayed in a close, amorous embrace. Moola 
Singh was stinking of drink. Saliva dribbled from his 
mouth onto his shagey beard. It ran down like 
threads of silver on Hansen’s hazel-brown hair. 
Hansen winced as the liquid ran through his hair onto 
his scalp. With a little jerk he extricated himself from 
Moola Singh’s grasp and pushed him back gently. 

Hansen was too well bred to lose his temper. He 
smiled his toothpaste advertisement smile and poked 
Moola Singh in the ribs. 

“Bahat Sharab! Bahiit Sharabl” he rebuked in 
Hindustani. | 

Moola Singh grinned. He caught both his ears 
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with his hands and stuck out his yellow tongue in a 
gesture of repentance. 

“Never again, Sahib. This is the last time—t6ba 
t6ba. You come to my house and I am stupidly drunk 
If you forgive me this time and promise to come again, 
I will not touch drink any more.” 

Hansen forgave him and promised to come again. 
We left Moola Singh’s house a little depressed. I 
began to think that our ardour for reform was some- 
what adolescent. Hansen was wiping the dribble off 
his hair with his handkerchief and cursing the Sikhs. 
The Christian folk, he insisted, were so much nicet. 
They didn’t drink. They didn’t grow long hair and 
beards which stank of sweat and stale clarified butter. 
Since he had got to know them, they were living a 
clean Christian life—free of pagan superstition which 
beset the life of the hirsute Sikh. He dismissed the 
crowd with a firm wave of the hand and we walked 
down to the mission school. 

We entered the Christian habitation with more 
optimism. Mr. Yoostf Masih, the teacher, welcomed 

us and put a garland of marigolds around Hansen’s 
neck. Sweeper women and children gathered about 
him in a chorus of salams. Hansen patted the children 
and shook hands with their mothers. So much cleaner 
than the Sikhs, he said with a triumphant smile. He 
insisted on my going inside their huts and seeing for 
myself. The first hut had a large picture of the black, 
red-tongued, multi-armed goddess Kali hanging in the 
centre of a wall. Others also had pictures. In fact, we 
saw the entire Hindu pantheon: Shiva on his tiger skin 
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with serpents twining around his neck; Ganésha riding 
the mouse, his lady love seated on his elephantine 
thigh; Saraswati standing in spotless white on a large 
lotus. Hansen saw them too. J smiled at him but he 
looked away. He shook hands with Mr. Yoosif 
Masih rather abruptly, promising to see him later in 
the evening. We then made our way back towards 
the village well to our motorcycle. 

We walked a long way without speaking. Hansen 
was somewhat depressed. I was just bored and tired. 
As we approached the well, Hansen spoke. 

“Queer country this! You do not know where to 
start. When you’ve begun, you are not sure if you are 
going about it the right way. When you look back to 
see how far you’ve got, you find that you’ve got 
nowhere. It’s like a stream losing itself in the desert 
sand. It dries up so quickly that you cannot even find 
its traces.” I made no comment. 

The sun went down and the shades of twilight 
gathered Soorajpir in their fold. The moon was in 
the first quarter and shed a soft, silky light in the 
narrow alleys. Hansen started talking again. If only 
Christian converts would free themselves from the 
clutches of superstition. If only Sikhs would give up 
dissipating and use their fine manhood towards 
something constructive. [f...if ...i . 7 ae 
burden of the world’s woes seemed to have descended 
on him and he looked miserable and woebegone. 

Suddenly Hansen stopped talking. He sat up 
straight as if electrified. From Moola Singh’s court- 
yard emerged a girl, barely sixteen, with two pitchers 
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balanced on her stately head. She came towards the 
well where we were sitting. She wore a man’s striped 
shirt. It had no buttons in the front and made a V 
formation running from her neck down to the middle 
of her flat belly. On either side, the V was mis-shaped 
by her youthful breasts. Hansen’s eyes were fixed on 
her. His mouth was wide open. The girl drew several 
buckets of water from the well and we watched. The 
depression lifted, and the streets of slovenl ‘Soorajpir 
were charged with romance and mellowed noonlight. 
The gitl went, with the two pitchers balanced on her 
head. Her slim figure disappeared into Moola Singh’s 
courtyard. 

Hansen came back to earth. “Oh my, oh my, that 
was sum’pn. She is old Moola Singh’s daughter. 
Hardly believe it, would you? She is like a flower in the 
desert, and desert flowers always smell sweeter. They 
have to make up for the desert. I could almost write a 
poem about her.” 

We sat by the well for a long time, feeling strangely 
happy. Hansen was trying hard to give his emotions a 
poetical form “ve got it,” he exclaimed, snapping 
his fingers and looking up at the sky— 

“She walks in beauty like the night, 
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KUSUM 

Kisim Kumari was a good girl with a capital G. 
To Kisiim being good was no effort at all. In fact, she 
could not help being good. Although she was only 
eighteen she looked twenty-eight, and her manner was 
that of a middle-aged woman, in her forties. She was 
short and somewhat fat. Her dark, oval face was 
spotted with darker small pox marks. On her stubby 
nose was a pair of gold-rimmed glasses whose thick 
lenses magnified her eyes to bovine proportions. The 
hait on her head was short and sparse. This she oiled 
till it looked as if it was glued to her scalp. It was tightly 
plaited at the back stretching up her forehead and 
atching her eye-brows. As for Kiisiim’s figure, it was, 
euphemistically put, filled up. One could not tell her 
bust or belly or behind distinctly. They were all 
contained in one squatty frame which Kiistm draped 
in a simple white sar¢. 

But Kiistiim made up for all that by being good and 
clever. She worked hard and had a string of first 
classes to her credit. Her glasses and her figure bore 
testimony to the many hours spent over books. 
Kistiim was no trouble to her parents. She got up 
eatly and cycled to her college. She came back from 
college. She had no engagements. She had no dis- 
tractions and she did not distract anybody. 

Kistiim had no use for modern fashions, nor did 
she have any interest in boys. She shunned sex. She 
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had no use for make-up and cosmetics. She believed 
that people should be content with the skins God gave 
them, even if they were pock-marked. She believed in 
virtue and kindness. She believed in work and 
propriety. She believed that a woman’s place was in 
the kitchen. She believed that girls should never be 
seer! with their heads uncovered. Kisim was popular 
with old men and women, but young men took no 
notice of her. So she came to believe in the values 
natute had unkindly forced upon her. 

On Kisiim’s nineteenth birthday some college 
gitls sent her a lipstick and some rouge as a present. 

-Kistim took this as a personal insult. She hid the 
things in a corner of her drawer and coldly announced 
that she had thrown them out of the window. She 
turned the face of her mirror towards the wall and 
decided to squash the desire to see herself. 

Kistim hardly ever laughed. After her nineteenth 
birthday, she seldom smiled. She became more earnest, 
grimly earnest. She knew it made her uglier, but she 
could not help it. In any case, since no man ever took 
notice of her, there was no point in trying to look 
attractive. And since she looked unattractive, no man 
took notice of her. a 

Kiisim’s university life came to an end in April 
when she took her degree examination. Other girls 
came out of the examination hall and went on a 
“binge” with their friends and relations. Nobody 
came to meet Kiisiim and she collected her bicycle with 

the usual matter-of-factness. Other girls could look 

forwatd to matrimony. Kiisum had nothing to look 
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forward to—nothing but her sparsely furnished room 
with her mirror facing the wall and a few text books. 

Kusim cycled home with her mind a complete 
void, She was alone on the road and could afford to 
lose herself in thinking of nothing. She took the 
turning home on the wrong side of the road, and 
before she could collect her thoughts she ran into a 
young hawker with a basket of oranges on his head. 
She fell on him and then rolled over on the road. Her 
glasses were smashed. The bicycle was on the pave- 
ment. The hawker was just a bit shaken—not hurt. 
His basket of oranges was all right too. He smiled 
pleasantly. 

“Miss Sahib, you should keep to your side of the 
road.” | 

Kiisim was angry and the hawker’s tone made her 
angrier. 

“Are you blind? Can’t you see whete you are 
going?” she shrieked hoatsely. 

The hawker looked round. The road was deserted. 
His smile became roguish. 

“No, Miss Sahib, I am not blind, but I am one- 
eyed.” 

He shut one of his eyes in a long, lecherous wink 
and made the sound of a loud kiss. 

Kiistm’s face coloured. She was furious. She 
picked up the bicycle and got on hurriedly. In a 
hoarse voice she swore at the hawker. 

vie... ass, 

The hawker was not offended. He seemed to be 
enjoying the situation. 
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“Ass?” he questioned lustfully winking with the 
other eye. “Have you seen one?” 

He held his right arm at the elbow with his left 
and moved it vigorously to demonstrate. Kiisiim was 
flustered—she had never been accosted before. She 
tushed home—tushed to her room and buried her 
fact in a pillow. 

KKtstim lay buried in her pillow and her thoughts 
for several hours. The wrath disappeared but the 
picture of the rascally hawker winking and making 
lewd suggestions stuck in het mind. Nobody had 
ever done that to her before. Did the hawker find her 
attractiver 

The sun went down and the pale moonlight crept 
into the room and lit the bed she lay on. Kiistim was 
thinking of the hawker—now with tenderness and 
tegret. ““Maybe’’, she said to herself, “‘maybe’’. She got 
up and opened the drawer where her lipstick and 
rouge lay hidden. She patted her cheeks with the 
rouge. She turned the face of the mirror towards her 
and pouted her lips to put on the lipstick. She undid 
her hair and shook her head to loosen it. The hair fell 
in profusion about her shoulders. She picked a rose 
bud from a vase and stuck it in her hair. She stepped 
back and tilted her head sideways to admire herself. 

“Mirror, mirror, on the wall, 

Who is the fairest one of all?” 

An attractive dark-eyed girl with a mass of tumbled 

black hair adorned by a rose a smiled back at her— 
“T should say sol” 
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THE RIOT 


The town lay etherized under the fresh spfing 
twilight. The shops were closed and house-doors 
barred from the inside. Street lamps dimly lit the 
deserted roads. Only a few policemen walked about 
with steel helmets on their heads and rifles slung 
behind their backs. The sound of their hobnailed 
boots was all that broke the stillness of the town. 

The twilight sank into darkness. A crescent moon 
lit the quiet streets. A soft breeze blew bits of news- 
paper from the pavements onto the road and back 
again. It was cool and smelled of the freshness of 
spring. Some dogs emerged from a dark lane and 
gathered round a lamp-post. A couple of policemen 
strolled past them smiling. One of them mumbled 
something vulgar. The other pretended to pick up a 
stone and hurl it at the dogs. The dogs ran down the 
street in the opposite direction and resumed their 
couttship at a safer distance. 

Rani was a pariah bitch whose litter populated the 
lanes and by-lanes of the town. She was a thin, scragey 
specimen, typical of the pariahs of the town. Her 
white coat was mangy, showing patches of raw flesh. 
Her dried-up udders hung loosely from her ribs. Her 
tail was always tucked between her hind legs as she 
slunk about in fear and abject servility. 

Rani would have died of starvation with her first 
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litter of eight had it not been for the generosity of the 
Hindu shopkeeper, Ram Jaway’, in the corner of 
whose courtyatd she had unloaded her womb. The 
shopkeeper’s family fed her and played with her pups 
till they were old enough to run about the streets and 
steal food for themselves. The shopkeeper’s generosity 
had put Rani in the habit of sponging. Every year when 
spring came she would find excuse to loiter around the 
stall of Ramzan, the Moslem greengtocer. Beneath 
the wooden platform on which groceries were dis- 
played lived the big, burly Moti. Early autumn, she 
presented the shopkeeper’s household with half-a- 
dozen ot more of Moti’s offspring. 

Moti was a ctoss between a Newfoundland and a 
spaniel. His shagey coat and sullen look was Ramzin’s 
pride. Ramzan had lopped off Moti’s tail and ears. 
He fed him till Moti grew big and strong and became 
the master of the town’s canine population. Rani had 
many tivals. But year after year, with the advent of 
spring, Rani’s fancy lightly turned to thoughts of Moti 
and she sauntered across to Ramzan’s stall. 

This time spring had come but the town was 
paralysed with fear of communal riots and curfews. 
In the daytime people hung about the street corners 
in groups of tens and twenties, talking in whispers. 
No shops opened and long before curfew hours the 
streets wete deserted, with only pariah dogs and 
policemen about. 

Tonight even Moti was missing. In fact, ever since 
the curfew Ramzan had kept him indoors tied to a 
cot. He was far more useful guarding Ramzin’s house 
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than loitering about the streets. Rani came to Ramzin’s 
stall and sniffed around. Moti could not have been 
there for some days. She was disappointed. But spring 
_ came only once a year—and hardly ever did it come at 
a time when one could have the city to oneself with 
no cutious children looking on—and no scandalised 
patents hurling stones at her. So Rani gave up Moti 
and ambled down the road toward Ram Jawaya’s 
house. A train of suitors followed her. 

Rani faced her many suitors in front of Ram 
jJawaya’s doorstep. They snarled and snapped and 
fought with each other. Rani stood impassively, 
waiting for the decision. In a few minutes a lanky 
black dog, one of R4ani’s own progeny, won the 
honours. The others slunk away. | 

In Ramzan’s house, Moti sat pensively eyeing his 
master from underneath his charpoy. For some days 
the spring air had made him restive. He heard the 
snatling in the street and smelled Rani in the air. 
But Ramzan would not let him go. He tugged at the 
rope—then gave it up and began to whine. Ramzan’s 
heavy hand struck him. A little later he began to 
whine again. Ramzan had had several sleepless nights 
watching and was heavy with sleep. He began to 


snote. Moti whined louder and then sent up a pitiful — 


howl to his unfaithful mistress. He tugged and 
strained at the leash and began to bark. Ramzan got 
up angrily from his charpoy to beat him. Moti made a 


dash toward the door dragging the lightened string | 


cot behind him. He nosed open the door and rushed 
out. The charpoy stuck in the doorway and the rope 
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tightened round his neck. He made a savage wrench, 
the rope gave way, and he leapt across the road. 
Ramzan ran back to his room, slipped a knife under 
his shirt, and went after Moti. 

Outside Ram Jawiy4’s house, the illicit liaison of 
Rani and the black pariah was being consummated. 
Saddenly the burly form of Moti came into view. 
With an angry growl Moti leapt at Rani’s lover. Other 
dogs joined the melee, tearing and snapping wildly. 

Ram Jawaya had also spent several sleepless nights 
keeping watch and yelling back war cries to the 
Moslems. At last fatigue and sleep overcame his 
newly-acquired martial spirit. He slept soundly with 

a heap of stones under his charpoy and an imposing 
array of soda water bottles filled with acid close at 
hand. The noise outside woke him. The shopkeeper 

_ picked up a big stone and opened the door. With a | 
loud oath he sent the missile flying at the dogs. 
Suddenly a human being emerged from the corner and 
the stone caught him squarely in the solar plexus. 

The stone did not cause much damage to Ramzan 
but the suddenness of the assault took him aback. He 
yelled “Murder!” and produced his knife from under 
his shirt. The shopkeeper and the grocer eyed each 
other for a brief moment and then ran back to their 
houses shouting. The petrified town came to life. 
There was more shouting. The drum at the Sikh temple 

beat a loud tattoo—the air was rent with war cries. 

Men emerged from their houses making hasty 

enquiries. A Moslem or a Hindu, it was said, had been 

attacked. Someone had been kidnapped and was being 
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butchered. A party of goondas were going to attack, 
but the dogs had started barking. They had actually 
assaulted a woman and killed her children. There must 
be resistance. There was. Groups of five joined 
others of ten. Tens joined twenties till a few hundred, 
armed with knives, spears, hatchets, and kerosene oil 
cans proceeded to Ram Jawaya’s house. They wéte 
met with a fusilade of stones, soda water bottles, and 
acid. They hit back blindly. Tins of kerosene oil were 
emptied indiscriminately and lighted. Flames shot up 
in the sky enveloping Ram Jawaya’s home and the 
entire neighbourhood, Hindu, Moslem and Sikh 
alike. | 

The police rushed to the scene and opened fire. 
Fire engines clanged their way in and sent jets of 
water flying into the sky. But fires had been started 
in other parts of the town and there were not enough 
fire engines to go round. | 

All night and all the next day the fires burnt— 
and houses fell and people were killed. Ram Jawaya’s — 
home was burnt and he barely escaped with his life. 
For several days smoke tose from the ruins. What had 
once been a busy town was a heap of charred masonty. 

Some months later when peace was restored, 
Ram Jawaya came to inspect the site of his old home. 
It was all in shambles with the bricks lying in a 
mountainous pile. In the corner of what had once been 
his courtyard there was a little clearing. There lay Rani 
with her litter nuzzling into her dried udders. Beside 
her stood Moti guarding his bastard brood. 
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THE RAPE 


Dalip Singh lay on his charpoy staring at the star- 
studded sky. It was hot and still. He was naked save 
for his loin cloth. Even so, beads of perspiration 
tolled off from all parts of his body. The heat rose 
from the mud walls which had been baking in the sun 
all day. He had sprinkled water on the roof of the 
house, but that only produced a clammy vapour 
smelling of earth and cow dung. He had drunk as 
much water as his stomach would hold, still his throat 
was parched. Then there were the mosquitoes and 
their monotonous droning. Some came too close to 
his ears and were caught and mashed between his 
palm and the fingers. One or two got into his ears and 
he rammed them against the greasy walls with his 
index finger. Some got entangled in his beard and were 
squashed to silence in their snares. Some managed 
to gorge themselves on his blood, leaving him to 
sctatch and curse. | 

Across the narrow alley separating his house from 
his uncle’s, Dalip Singh could see a row of charpoys 
on the roof. At one end slept his uncle, Banta Singh, 
with his arms and legs parted as if crucified. His belly 
rose and fell as he snored. He had had bhang in the 
afternoon and slept with utter abandon. At the other 
end of the row several women sat fanning themselves 
and talking softly. , 
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Dalip Singh lay awake staring at the sky. For him 
there was no peace, no sleep. Yet, on the other roof 
slept his uncle, his father’s brother and murderer. 
His womenfolk found time to sit and gossip into the 
late hours of the night while his own mother scrubbed 
the pots and pans with ash and gathered cow dung 
for fuel. Banta Singh had servants to look after 
his cattle and plough his land while he drank bhang 
and slept. His black-eyed daughter Bindo went about 
doing nothing but showing off her Japanese silks. 
But for Dalip Singh it was work and mote work. 

The Aeekar trees stirred. A soft, cool breeze blew 
actoss the roof-tops. It drove the mosquitoes away and 
dried the sweat. It made Dalip feel cool and placid, 
and he was heavy with sleep. On Banta Singh’s roof 
the women stopped fanning themselves. Bindo stood 
up beside her charpoy, threw her head back and 
filled her lungs with the cool fresh air. Dalip watched 
her stroll up and down. She could see the people of 
the village sleeping on the roofs and in the courtyards. 
No one stirred. Bindo stopped and stood beside her 
charpoy. She picked up her skirt from the two corners 
which fell just above her knees and held it across her 
face with both hands, baring herself from the waist to 
her neck, letting the cool breeze envelop her flat 
belly and her youthful bust. Then someone said 
something in an angry ‘whisper and Bindo let down 

her shirt. She dropped on her charpoy and was lost 
in the confused outlines of her pillow. | 

Dalip Singh was wide awake and his heart beat 
wildly. The loathsome figure of Banta Singh vanished 
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from his mind. He shut his eyes and tried to recreate 
Bindo as he saw her in the starlight. He desired her and 
in his dreams he possessed her. Bindo was always 
willing—even begging. Dalip condescending even 
indifferent. Banta Singh spited and humbled. Dalip 
Singh’s eyes were shut but they opened into another 
world where Bindo lived and loved, naked, unashamed 
and beautiful. | 

Several hours later Dalip’s mother came and shook 
him by the shoulder. It was time to go out ploughing 
while it was cool. The sky was black and the stars 
brighter. He picked up his shirt which lay folded 
under his pillow and put it on. He looked across to 
the adjoining roof. Bindo lay fast asleep. 

Dalip Singh yoked his bullocks to the plough and 
let them lead him to the fields.» He went through 
the dark, deserted lanes of the village to the starlit 
fields. He was tired, and the image of Bindo still 
confused his mind. 

The eastern horizon turned grey. From the mango 
grove the koil’s piercing cries issued in a series of loud 
‘outbursts. The crows began to caw softly in the 
keekar trees. 

Dalip Singh was ploughing but his mind was not 
in it. He just held the plough and walked slowly 
behind, The furrows were neither straight nor deep. 
The morning light made him feel ashamed. He 
decided to pull himself together and shake off his 
day-dreaming. He dug the sharp point of his plough 
_ deep into the earth and thrust his goading stick 
violently into the hind parts of the bullocks. The 
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beasts were jerked into movement, snorting and 
lashing their tails. The plough tore through the earth 
and large clods of earth fell on either side under 
Dalip’s feet. Dalip felt master of his bullocks and the 
plough. He pressed the plough deeper with savage 
determination and watched its steel point con- 
cupiscently nosing its way through the rich brown 
earth. 

The sun came up very bright and hot. Dalip gave 
up the ploughing and led his bullocks to a well under 
the peepul tree and unyoked them. He drew several 
buckets of water. He bathed himself and splashed water 
overt his bullocks, and followed them home dripping 
all the way. 

His mother was waiting for him. She brought him 
freshly baked bread and spinach, with a little butter 
on it. She also brought a large copper cup full of 
buttermilk. Dalip fell to the food eagerly, while his 
mother sat by him fanning away the flies. He finished 
the bread and spinach and washed it down with 
buttermilk. He laid himself on a charpoy and was soon 
fast asleep. His mother still sat by him fanning him 
tenderly. 

Dalip slept right through the morning and after- 
noon. He got up in the evening and went round to 
his fields to clear the water courses. He walked along 
the water channel which separated his land from his 
uncle’s. Banta Singh’s fields were being irrigated by 
his tenants. Since he had killed his brother Banta 
Singh never came to his land in the evening. 

Dalip Singh busied himself clearing the water 
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_ channels in his fields. When he had finished doing 


that he came to the water course and washed himself. 
He sat down on the grassy bank with his feet in the 
running water and waited for his mother. 

The sun went down across a vast stretch of flat 
land, and the evening star shone, close to a crescent 


_ moon. From the village he could hear the shouts of 
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women at the well, of children at play—all mixed up. 
with the barking of dogs and the bedlam of spartows 
noisily settling down for the night. Batches of women 
came out into the fields and scattered behind the 
bushes to relieve themselves. They assembled again 


_and washed in rows along the water course. 


Dalip Singh’s mother came with the wooden token 
from the canal timekeeper, showing that Dalip’s turn 
to water his field had started. Then she went back to 
look after the cattle. Banta Singh’s tenants had 
already left. Dalip Singh blocked the water exit to 
Banta Singh’s land and cut it open to his fields. After 
doing this he stretched himself on the cool grassy 
bank and watched the water rippling over the ploughed 
eatth, shimmering like quick-silver under the light of 
the new moon. He lay on his back looking at the sky 
and listening to the noises from the village. He could 
heat women talking somewhere. in Banta Singh’s 
fields. Then the world relapsed into a moonlit silence. 

Dalip Singh’s thoughts were disturbed by the 
sound of splashing of water close to him. He turned 
round and saw a woman on the opposite bank sitting 
on her haunches washing herself. With one hand she 
splashed the water between her thighs, with the other 
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- she cleaned herself. She scraped a handful of mud 
from the ground, rubbed it on her hands and dipped 
them in the running water. She rinsed her mouth and 
threw handfuls of water over her face. Then she stood 
up leaving her baggy trousers lying at her feet. She 
picked up her shirt from the front and bent down to 

wipe her face with it. i 

It was Bindo. Dalip Singh was possessed with a 
maddening desire. He jumped across the water course 
and tan towards her. The girl had her face buried in 
her shirt. Before she could turn round, Dalip Singh’s 
arms closed round her under the armpits and across 
her breasts. As she turned round he smothered her 
face with passionate kisses and stifled her frightened 
cty by gluing his mouth to hers. He bore her down on 
the soft grass. Bindo fought like a wildcat. She caught 

Dalip’s beard in both her hands and savagely dug her 
nails into his cheeks. She bit his nose till it bled. But 
she was soon exhausted. She gave up the struggle and 
lay perfectly still. Her eyes were shut and tears trickled 

down on either side, washing the black antimony on 
to her ears. She looked beautiful in the pale moonlight. 

Dalip was full of remorse. He had never intended 
hurting her. He caressed her forehead with his large 
rough hands and let his fingers run through her hair. 
He bent down and tenderly rubbed his nose against 
hers. Bindo opened her large black eyes and stared at 
him blankly. There was no hate in them, nor any love. 
It was just a blank stare. Dalip Singh kissed her eyes 

and nose gently. Bindo just looked at him with a 

vacant expression, and more tears welled in her eyes. 
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Bindo’s companions were shouting for her. She 
did not answer. One of them came nearer and shouted 
for help. Dalip Singh got up quickly and jumped 
aross the water course and was lost in the darkness. 


{I 

* The entire male population of the village of 
Singhpura turned up to hear the case of Crown v 
Dalip Singh. The court room, the verandah and the 
courtyard were packed with villagers. At one end of 
the verandah was Dalip Singh in handcuffs between 
two policemen. His mother sat fanning him with her 
face covered in a shawl. She was weeping and blowing 
her nose. At the other end, Bindo, her mother and 
several other women were huddled together in a 
citcle. Bindo also wept and blew her nose. ‘Towering 
above this group were Banta Singh and his friends 
leaning on theit bamboo poles, in constant and 
whispered consultation. Other villagers whiled away 
their time buying sweets from hawkers, or having 
their ears cleaned by itinerant “ear specialists.”” Some 
wete gathered round vendors of aphrodisiacs nudging 
each other and laughing. 

Banta Singh had hired a lawyer to help the govern- 
ment prosecutor. The lawyer collected the prosecution 
Witnesses in a corner and made them go over their 
evidence. He warned them of the questions likely to 
be put to them by the defence counsel. He introduced 
the court orderly and the clerk to Banta Singh and 
made him tip them. He got a wad of notes from his 
client to pay the government prosecutor. The 
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machinery of justice was fully oiled. Dalip Singh 
had no counsel nor defence witnesses. 

The orderly opened the court room door and 
called the case in a sing-song manner. He let in Banta 
Singh and his friends. Dalip Singh was marched in by 
the policemen but the orderly kept his mother out. 
She had not paid him. When order was restored in 
the court room, the clerk proceeded with reading the 
charge. 

Dalip Singh pleaded not guilty. Mr. Kumar, the 
magistrate asked the prosecuting sub-inspector to 
produce Bindo. Bindo shuffled into the witness box 
with her face still covered in her shawl and blowing 
her nose. The inspector asked her about her father’s 
enmity with Dalip Singh. He produced her clothes 
stained with blood and semen. That closed the case 
for the prosecution. The evidence of Bindo corrobor- 
ated by the exhibits was clear and irrefutable. 

The prisoner was asked if he had any questions to 
put. Dalip Singh folded his handcuffed hands. 

“T am innocent, possessor of pearls.” 

Mr. Kumar was impatient. — | 

“Have you heard the evidence? If you have no 
questions for the girl, I will pass orders.” 

“Thou of the pearls, I have no lawyer. I have no 
friends in the village to give ene for me. | ato 
poor. Show mercy. I am innocent.” 

The magistrate was angry. He turned to the clerk. 
“Cross-examination—nil.”’ 

“But,” spluttered Dalip Singh, “before you send 
me to jail, emperor, ask her if she was not willing. I 
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went to her because she wanted me. I am innocent.” 
Mr. Kumar turned to the clerk again. 
“Cross-examination by accused.—Did you go to 
the accused of your own free will? Answer...” 
Mr. Kumar addressed Bindo: “Answer, did you go 
to the accused of your own free will?” 
* Bindo blew her nose and wept. The magistrate and 
the crowd waited in impatient irritating silence. 
“Did you or did you not? Answer. I have other 
work to do.” 
Through the many folds of the shawl muffling her 
face Bindo answeted. 
“yes.” 
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THE MEMSAHIB OF MANDLA 


John Dyson dismounted on the summit of the 
hill and surveyed the scene. The ted brick rest house 
was situated in the centre of a small clearing in the 
jungle. On all sides where the hill sloped down was a 
high wall of trees with creepers climbing from the 
trunks and spreading out like cobwebs among the 
branches. The only opening was on the side from 
which the road led down to the valley. One could see 
a densely wooded valley stretching away for several 
miles. 

The baggage had already arrived and lay piled in 
the verandah. Near the servants’ quarters the coolies 
were sitting on their haunches smoking, by turns, a 
small clay hookah. ‘The overseer sat on a steel chair 
talking to them. 

The hookah party at the servants’ quarters broke 
up, and the overseer walked over to meet Dyson. 

“Lovely garden” said Dyson, addressing the 
overseer. ““Who’s been looking after it?” 

“There is an old mali, sahib. He’s been living here 
some fifty years—as long as the house has been here.” 

A skinny old man pushed his way through the 
crowd and bowed to Dyson with folded hands. 
“Gharreeb purrwar (defender of the poor), I am the 
mali. I have been a mali ever since I was fifteen. Jean 
Mémsahib brought me here and now | am sixty. Jean 
Mémsahib died here. I too will die here.” 
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“Jean Mémsahib? Would that be Cotton’s wife?” 
asked Dyson, turning to the overseer. 

“No, Sit, no one knows much about her. She was 
a social worker—or a teacher—or a missionary, or 
something. She built this bungalow and had a school 
for children. Then she died suddenly and no one 
seems to know anything about her. The Government 
took over the building and converted it into a forest 
officers’ rest house.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the shouts of 
coolies coming up with the palanquin chairs carrying 
Mts. Dyson and her daughter Jennifer. 

“Old mission school” said Dyson, waving towards 
the house. ‘“‘ Not a bad spot, is it?” 

The family surveyed the scene in silence. The 
setting sun lit the house, the lawns, the flower beds, 
and the teak forest with its creepers in a haze of 
golden light. It was quiet and peaceful. The distant 
murmur of the stream in the valley emphasised 
the stillness of the evening. | 

The coolies and the overseer left for the village in 
the valley before sunset. The Dysons got busy settling 
in. The bearers went about lighting hurricane lanterns, 
laying the dinner table, and fixing mosquito nets on 
the beds. Mrs. Dyson and Jennifer went round 
inspecting the rooms. Dyson stretched himself on a 

large cane armchair in the verandah, lit his pipe and 
ordered a Scotch. He watched the setting sun fite the 
monsoon clouds in a blaze of burnished gold, then a 
copper red, orange, pink, white, and finally a sulky 
gtey. The tropical jungle was hushed into an eerie 
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stillness as the twilight sank into night. The birds 
settled down, and within a few minutes it was quite 
dark. Now the jungle was alive with a different 
variety of noises, the croaking of frogs and the calls of 
jackals and hyenas. As Dyson sat sipping his Scotch 
and smoking, the fire-flies came out on the lawn 
almost up to where he was sitting. i 


The bearer announced dinner. The dining table 
was lit with candles. From the mantelpiece a hurricane 
lantern spread a sickly yellow light on the grey plaster 
walls discoloured by age and monsoon rains. 


There was very little talk at the dinner table. Only 
the bearer coming in or going out with plates and 
coutses, and the tinkle of crockery and cutlery broke 
the oppressive silence. Jennifer was fidgety. She had 
been exploring the house when the bearer had 
interrupted her with summons to the dining room. 
Suddenly she put down her knife and fork with a 
loud clatter— 


“Look, mummy, there’s a picture on the wall.” 


_ Mrs. Dyson shuddered and turned back to look. 
The distemper on the wall was discoloured by long 
lines whete tain water had trickled down from the 


ceiling to the floor. There were many patterns on the - 


wall which changed shape with the flickering of the 
lamp. 

“ Jennifer,” said Mrs. Dyson hoarsely, “do stop 
frightening me and get on with your dinner.” 

The rest of the meal was eaten in silence. Jennifer 
was sent to bed when the coffee was brought in. 
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Mrs. Dyson looked back at the wall once more. 
There was nothing on it. 

“John, I don’t like this place.” 

Dyson lit his pipe with deliberation, pressing down 
the tobacco with a match box. 

“John, I don’t like this place,” repeated Mrs. 
Dyson. 

“You ate tired. You’d better get to bed.” 

Mrs. Dyson went to bed. Her husband joined her 
after a while, and in a few minutes he was asleep and 
snoring. 

Mrs. Dyson could not sleep. She propped her 
pillows against the poles of the mosquito net and 
stared at the garden. It was a moonless night but the 
sky was clear and the lawn was dimly star-lit. Beyond 
the lawn was the forest, like a high black wall. The 
frogs and the insects, an occasional screech of a bird, 
the laugh of a hyena and the howling of jackals, filled 
the jungle with noises. This brought cold sweat on 
Mrs. Dyson’s forehead. 

Many hours later a pale moon came up over the 
crest of the jungle and lit the garden with a sickly 
glow. The dew covered the lawn with gossamer white. 

Mrs. Dyson decided to take a walk to shake off 
the feeling of eerieness. The grass was cool and wet 
under her bate feet. As she walked she looked at the 
green trail she left in the dewy whitewash on the grass. 
She shook her head as if throwing off a weight, and 

took several deep breaths. It was fresh and exhilarating. 
There was nothing eerie and nothing to be frightened 
of. 
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Mrs. Dyson strolled up and down the moonlit 
lawn for several minutes. Feeling refreshed, she 
decided to go back to bed. Just as she approached the 
verandah she stopped suddenly. A few paces ahead of 
her the lawn showed footprints. A trail continued to 
be marked by invisible feet to the edge of the clearing 
and then disappeared in the jungle. Margaret Dyson 
felt feverish and weak in the knees and collapsed. 

When she recovered, it was nearly morning. The 
whole countryside was alive with the singing of birds. 
Mrs. Dyson dragged herself to bed utterly exhausted. 

When the bearer brought in the tea, the sun was 
streaming across the verandah. Dyson had had his 
breakfast and was ready to go out. At the further end 
of the lawn the overseer and coolies were waiting for 
him. 

Dyson was back shortly before sunset. He ordered 
his whisky and soda and stretched out his legs for the 
bearer to unlace his boots. With a couple of whiskies 
in him he became jovial. 

“What ate we having for dinner? Smells like 
cuttied chicken. 1 am hungry—can’t beat the country 
air!”’ 3 

The family had their dinner in silence, Dyson 
enjoying the food. A jackal walked up the lawn almost 
to the dining room door and set up a howl. Mrs. 
Dyson’s fork fell from her hands. Before her husband 
could speak, she stood up and said in a hoarse whisper: 
“John, I don’t like this place.” 

“Your nerves ate in a bad way. It was only a 
jackal. Pll shoot a few. They won’t disturb you. 
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There’s no need to be jittery. Did you sleep well last 
night? 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“I saw you walking on the lawn, Mummy,” 
butted in Jennifer. 

: “You eat your pudding and go to bed,” answered 
Mts. Dyson. 

“But I saw you, Mummy—you were in your white 
dressing gown and you looked inside my net to see if 
I was asleep and I shut my eyes. I saw you.” 

Mrs. Dyson went pale. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Jennifer, and go to bed. 
I haven’t got a white dressing gown and you know it.” 
Mts. Dyson got up from the table and her husband 
joined her. 

“Did you have a disturbed night?” 

“T couldn’t sleep at all. But, John, I haven’t got a 
white dressing gown and I did not look into Jennifer’s 
bed.” 

“Oh, this is all hooey. Come on, Jennifer, finish 
your pudding and off to bed. I'll get my gun and shoot 
one of these jackals. Would you like a jackal for a fur 
coat, Jennifer?” said Dyson, affecting a hearty mannet- 

“No, I don’t like jackals.” 

Dyson got his gun, loaded it, and stood it against 
the wall near his bed. He lit his pipe and kept up a 
continuous conversation till it was time to go to bed. 

“If you hear any jackals,” he said to his wife, 
“Sust wake me up.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Within a few minutes Dyson was fast asleep. 
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Jennifer was also asleep. But Mrs. Dyson lay in 
bed with her eyes wide open staring through the net 
at the lawn and the wall of trees that was the jungle. 

Out of the misty haze emerged a figure of a woman 
in a long white dressing gown. Her hair was tied in 
two plaits which fell on her shoulders. Her features 
wete not discernible but her eyes had an inhum’n 
brightness. Mrs. Dyson turned cold, petrified with 
fear. She tried to scream, but only a muffled moan 
escaped her. John Dyson continued to snore. 

The phantom figure started moving towards the 
verandah, fixing Mrs. Dyson with a stare. When it 
was half-way across the lawn, a jackal scampered 
across and stood facing it. The animal raised its head 
and sent up a long howl, and immediately others 
joined in the chorus. 

Mrs. Dyson found her voice and her moan changed 
into a frantic shriek. 

John Dyson got up with a start and darted for his 
gun. Before he could collect his wits and take aim the 
jackals dashed away in different directions. Dyson 
emptied both his barrels at one of them which was 
well out of range. 

““Missed the bastard’? Dyson muttered to himself. 

Next morning the Dysens’ nerves were more frayed 
than ever. 

“T am sorry, dear, I frightened you last night,” 
said Dyson, “I must get those jackals tonight.” 
“John, didn’t you see anything else?” 

“Else, what elser”’ 

“A woman in white. She was walking straight at 
us when you fired the gun.” 
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“Nonsense. I am sorry I missed the jackal. You 
must pull yourself together.” 

“But, John, you must believe me. The first night 
I saw her footprints on the lawn.” 

Mrs. Dyson paused, and then got up. “Come and 
see.”” 

» She led her husband to the lawn, still milky white 
and shimmering in the sunlight. There were the 
footprints. Dyson followed them till he came to a 
clearing. In the centre of the clearing was a grave— 
an old dilapidated grave without any stone or in- 
scription. The moss had grown all over it and from 
the cracks in the plaster grew weeds and ferns. 

Dyson was shaken but did not change his tone. 
** This is too damned silly for words,” he said. 

When the overseer arrived Dyson sent for him in 
his office and shut the door behind him. 

“Sinder Lal, what do you know about this house?” 

“Not much, sir,” faltered the overseer. “Many 
stories are told in the villages around here and super- 
stitious folk believe them. The house has remained 
unoccupied for many years, and even after the Govern- 
ment acquired it Indian officers refused to stay here. 
But the mili has been here all this time and seems 
quite happy.” | 

“Send for the mali.” 

Stinder Lal fetched the mali. 

“The Sahib wants to know about the house. Tell 
Sahib all you know.” 

“Defender of the poor,” said the old mili speaking 
in Hindustani, “the house was built by Jean Mém- 
sahib who came from Mandla. She had a school for 
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children. It was on government land, and after many 
yeats of litigation the Government won and acquired 
n° 

“What happened to Jean Mémsahibe” asked 
Dyson. 

“She died in this house, Sahib. After the Govern- 
ment acquired the house she closed her school. THen 
she fell ill. She used to walk about in the garden 
during the rainy season and got malaria. She died 
after many attacks. Only Riaz, her Muslim bearer, and 
I were present. We went down to Mandla to inform 
the Sahibs there, but no one seemed to know about 
her. We buried her in the forest. Riaz left and is in 
Mandla working as a bearer. I stayed on with the 
Government.” 

“How many people lived in this house after her 
death?” 

“No one has lived here, Sahib. Officers come and 
go. People have spread tales about her cursing the 
place. But I have lived here more than fifty years and 
no harm has come to me.” 

Dyson dismissed the overseer and the mali and 
went to his wife. 

“Just had word with the mali and the overseer” 
announced Dyson nonchalantly, “lot of poppycock 
about no one being able to stay in this house. The 
mili’s been here for fifty years. In any case, Iam going 
to stay right here and settle this ghost once for all.” 

That night Dyson again loaded his gun and 
removed the safety catch. After dinner he drank 
several cups of black coffee. He had a hurricane lamp 
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put beside his bed, and he began to look at some old 
copies of Blackwood’s Magazine he had found in an 
almirah. Comforted by the light and the knowledge 
of her husband being awake, Mrs. Dyson fell fast 
asleep, as soon as she put her head on the pillow. 

For some time Dyson smoked his pipe and read. 
Then he dimmed the lantern and just smoked. 

The night was darker than the two previous ones. 
It was clouded over and a damp breeze indicated rain. 
Some time well after midnight there was lightning 
and thunder and it began to rain—in torrents, as it 
does in the tropics. The breeze carried a thin cooling 
spray across the verandah into the mosquito nets. 
Mrs. Dyson and her daughter slept through the 
lightning and thunder. The cool spray made Dyson 
sleepy. He began to nod and then dozed off sitting 
against his pillow. 

A jackal came up close to the verandah and sent 
up a howl. Dyson woke up with a jerk. Just then the 
lamp flickered and went out. Through the net Dyson 
saw the outlines of a human figure standing at the foot 

of his bed. A pair of bright eyes fixed him with a 
steady stare. There was a flash of lightning and he saw 
her—the woman in white with plaits falling about her 
shoulders. The thunder which followed the lightning 
shook him into activity. With a cry of fear he leapt 
out of bed and groped for his gun, not taking his eyes 
off the figure beside his bed. He caught the butt and 
wildly went for the trigger. There were two loud 
reports. Dyson fell with the full discharge of the gun 


in his face. 
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THE GREAT DIFFERENCE 


Haji Hafiz Mauland Abdus Salim Sahib, Maulvi 
Fazil, Fazil-i-Deoband, etc., etc., was, above all these 
titles, the Fakhr-i-Millat, the pride of the faithful. He 
was a short, plump man, with a closely trimmed beard 
which framed his sallow, oval face in glossy black. 
He wore glasses the thickness of whose lenses bore 
testimony to his prodigious erudition. He was dressed 
in a loose-fitting chogha, very much like a dressing 
gown. On his head he bore a massive silk turban. He 
carried a rosary of green jade in his left hand; in the 
. other an ebony black walking stick with an ivory 
_ handle. He always perfumed his beard and put a swab 
of scented cotton in his left ear. 

The Maulana was undoubtedly a man of learning. 
Besides being a Hafiz he knew all that was worth 
knowing about the Holy Prophet Mohammad (May 
peace be upon him!) and the religion of Islam (May it 
ever increase !) Besides his well-deserved reputation for 
learning, the Maulana had also one for righteous 
living. Himself scrupulous in the observation of 
ptayer and the traditions of the Hadith, he exhorted 
others to follow in the right path and checked many a 
Moslem from going astray. He was a gifted orator and 
his speeches were echoed in the heart of many a 
faithful who heard him spellbound. The Maulana was 


obviously the best choice for a representative to the 


World Congress of Faiths meeting at Paris. 
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A vast concourse of Delhi Moslems came to see 
the Maulana board the boat-train for Bombay. He 
stood in the open doorway of his second class com- 
partment acknowledging the various salams with his 
hands raised to the level of his shoulders. As the train 
began to move a stentorian voice rang out the 
challenge ‘“‘Nara-e-Taqbeer!” A thousand voices 
thundered back ‘“Allah-ho-Akbar.” The Maulana 
Sahib raised his hands higher and his head bowed 
lower in acknowledgment. The train pulled out of 
the station midst deafening reminders that God was 
Great. 

The Maulana Sahib shut the door of the compart- 
ment, unloaded his neck of the mass of marigold 
gatlands, and placed them on his berth. Then for the 
first time he noticed the presence of another passenger 
in the compartment. I raised my hand in salutation, 
but the Maulana was too full of emotion to acknow- 
ledge. He sat by the open window of the carriage and 
stared across the stretching countryside through 
which we were passing. He was going to carry the 
message of Islim, the only true message, to the 
peoples of the West. The thought filled his entire 
being, and there was no room for me in it. 

About an hour later the boat-train steamed in at 
the Mathura Railway Station. The platform was 
crowded with people carrying marigold garlands. 
Apparently Mathura, too, was sending one of its sons 
abroad. A party of four or five men came up to our 

compartment and read the reservation slip by the door. 
They shouted to the crowd and the whole mass 
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surged towards us. All eyes were on our compartment. 

First the luggage came in relays. Steel trunks, 
bedding, then several canisters and petrol tins. The 
canisters were full of earth and the petrol tins with 
water. Small labels pasted on the petrol tins stated in 
Dévnagari script “Ganga jali” (Ganges water). Then 
followed the owner of the luggage, Swami Vasheshvra 
Nanda. 

Shri Swami Shri 666 Shri Gira Vasheshvra Nandaji, 
Maha Shashtri, Mahamahopadhyaya, etc., etc., was 
symbolic of all that the Hindu religion stood for. He 
was born in Brindaban, the haunt of the romantic 
Sti Krishna—where each mango grove and every 
inch of the beautiful grassy bank of the river Yamuna 
was hallowed by its amorous associations with the 
dark, handsome lord of the flute and his milkmaids. 
From his early childhood Vasheshvra Nanda was of a 
meditative bent of mind. He frequented temples and 
spent many hours learning Sanskrit and the Vedas by 
heart. When his father proposed his initiation into 
the ancestral business of a sweets vendor, he tan away 
from home and spent some yeats in pious meditation 
in the jungles. He ultimately found his way into a 
yogi ashram, where his learning was immediately 


recognised and he was given the highest degree and — 


appointed a research scholar. It was there that Vash- 
eshvra Nanda had learnt English and probed into the 
mysteries of Western philosophy. The result had been 
his thesis entitled “Mysticism of the Atharva Veda,” 
which had won him a doctorate of a well-known 
university. From then onwards he was known as a 
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Swami and his reputation for learning accumulated 
prestige like a snowball collects snow. 
Swami Vasheshvra Nanda’s chief source of 
popularity was the discovery of facts which proved 
the superiority of the Hindu over other systems of 
learning. To thrilled audiences he announced that 
all the West possessed was actually borrowed from 
the Hindu Shiastras. European scholars had stolen 
invaluable Sanskrit documents, translated them into 
their own languages, and utilised this purloined 
learning in producing—their philosophy, their 
medicine, their science, their railway trains, motor 
cats, aeroplanes. There was conclusive evidence that 
the ancient Hindus had known all about these things. 
Thus, he said, the aeroplane had its Hindu ancestor in 
the Garida, shaped like a vulture, on which Vishnu 
flew. Ram Chandra and Sita flew home from Ceylon 
in their Viman. Raja Chitra Sen took his beautiful 
wife in his Viman over the Himalayas and when he 
spat the spit fell into the palm of Rishi Galav and 
started the battle of the Mahabharata. In the excava- 
tions in the ruins of Bendres, a rusted steel wire had 
been found. It was clear as daylight that the Hindus 
had known all about the telephone. In other temples 
where no such wires were discovered, the Swami 
raised the irrefutable assumption that the Hindus even 
knew about ether waves and witeless telegraphy. 
Hindus all over India clamoured for recognition 
of the Swami. At last even the Government yielded. 
It was rumoured that the Vicereine had sent for the 
Swami and begged of him the rare herb which caused 
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barren women to conceive. Nine months after the 
Swami’s visit to the Viceregal apartments, the Vicereine 
had been delivered of a male child. In the next honours 
list, the Swamiji was given the high distinction of 
Mahamahopadhyaya. A few months later Swami 
Vasheshvra Nanda was given international recognition 
and invited to represent Hinduism at the World 
Congress of Faiths in Paris. 

The Swamiji was a tall, stout man, dressed in a 
saffron shirt and dbot. He was bald, save for a long 
pigtail of black hair which dangled from the nadir of 
his skull to the back of his neck, where it was tied in a 
knot. This broad forehead was pasted with sandal- 
wood. On his feet he wore high wooden sandals held 
on by a brass knob caught between his big toe and its 
neighbour. 

The Swami stood in the door of the railway 
carriage and his admirers came in relays to garland 
him and touch his feet. He blessed them with an 
uplifted hand. Then the engine whistled and the 
Swamiji stood in the doorway to bless the throng. 
A man in green uniform came up, saluted the holy 
man, touched his feet and went back to a band of six 
or seven small boy scouts with drums and bagpipes. 
They were the Hindu Boy Scout Sewak Sangh. He 
_ shouted the boys to order—one, two, three. The | 
drum beat a loud tattoo and the bagpipes whined 
God Save the King. The engine gave another small 
blast and the train began to move. The crowd broke 
into a final crescendo of applause—“Shri Vasheshvra 
Nanda ki jai!” So we moved out of Mathura, the 
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Maulana Sahib on my right and the Swimiji on my 
left. In the middle berth I lay back once more to 
glance into the many magazines I had collected for the 
journey—La Vie Parisienne, Lilliput, Men Only, Razzle 
and others. 

For an hour ot two my illustrious companions 
wete too engrossed in their thoughts to bother about 
each other or me. But when it was time for lunch the 
Maulana Sahib unpacked a bundle of leavened 
chappatties and a plateful of meat, and spread them 
out on his seat. He invited the Swamiji and me to 
join him. The Swamiji folded his hands and refused. 
The food looked inedible but to prove my broad- 
mindedness I went over and shared it. The Swamiji 

produced a packet of dry fruit and bananas and placed 
them neatly on a freshly washed banana leaf. He ate 
by himself without even a suggestion of sharing it. 
It was obvious that he did not approve of either of us. 

In the evening the SwAmiji and I were left alone in 
the carriage. The Maulana filled his copper jug with a 
nozzle shaped like the letter S and shut himself in the 
latrine. Swamiji opened the conversation. 

“You ate a Sikh, aren’t your” 
I admitted that I was. 
“Then why did you eat the food of that Moslemp 
It may have been beef! Doesn’t your religion forbid 
you to eat beef?” | 

I admitted that it did, but that did not bother me. 
The Swamiji protested. 

“Even if you have no tfeligious belief, you should 
not eat with Moslems. They are outcastes and dirty 
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people. Didn’t you see the very jug he carried into 
the latrine he uses for drinking water? It is most 
unbecoming of you a Sikh, whose ancestors fought 
the Moslems, to eat with him!” 

I was willing to argue but the Maulana’s appearance 
cut me short. He looked pleased with his perform- 
ance. He splashed the last remaining drops of water 
from his offensive metal jug on his face, stroked his 
beard with his wet hands, and let his hands dry in the 
breeze as enjoined by the Prophet. The Swamiji 
turned away and stuck his face out of the carriage for 
fresh air. 

A few minutes later the Maulana Sahib and I were 
left alone. At a small wayside station the Swamiji, who 
was determined not to enter the latrine used by the 
Maulana, hurriedly filled his brass jug—a round vase- 
like vessel without a handle or a nozzle—twined the 
sacred thread behind his left ear, and disappeared 
behind a bush. A little later he re-entered the com- 
partment, emptied one of his canisters and rinsed his 
hands with the earth. He went out again, filled a 
bucket with water, and sat down on the crowded 
platform to have a bath. 

The Maulana Sahib’s tone was one of pity and 
contempt. 

“T wonder when God will teach these Hindus 
some sensel”’ 

Then he fished for sympathy. 

“Even your Giri Baba Nanak, great personality, — 
failed to get them off idol worship, cow worship, 
Ganga worship, and hundreds of other unintelligent 
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things. He tried to unite Hindus and Moslems, but 
the Hindu is incapable. of reason. He only under- 
stands the sword.” 

I did not tell the Maulana about the’ Sikh injunction 
against eating Moslem kosher meat, nor the last 
Giriti’s exhortation to his followers not to associate 
with Moslems. The Swamiji had entered the carriage, 
fresh and dripping, and we relapsed into silence. ‘The 
train was on the move once again. 

As the sun set behind the forests’of central India, 
my companions prepared themselves for prayer. 
The Maulana Sahib sat on his berth facing west with 
his hands raised to his ears. The Swamiji sat cross- 
legged with his hands resting on his knees and his 
eyes fast shut. I lingered over the nudes in my se 
Parisienne. 

At the next halt the Maulana turned his face 
hurriedly to his right and left and blessed all that were 
in those directions. The SwAamiji still sat‘rigid with his 
eyes closed. God was a whole-time job for him. 
Human beings rarely mattered. I fled from the 
cattiage before the Maulana could invite me for 
dinner and went to the restaurant car for cold beer 
with veal and ham pie. 


II 
The World Congress of Faiths opened in Paris. 
I was given a ticket as a guest of both the Maulana 
Sahib and the Swamiji, and persuaded by them to hear 
their addresses. On the very first day I had good 
reason to take interest in these spiritual assemblies. 
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We entered the great hall together, I in the middle 
to keep peace. The delegates rose, the visitors rose, 
and the applause was terrific. The Maulana salamed 
acknowledgments. The Swamiji folded his hands. 
I just grinned. There was more applause when we were 
introduced by our names, religion and nationality. 

“Mons. le Swami Vasheshvra Nanda—Hindou-+— 
Hindou.” 

“Mons. lejHafiz le Haji le Maulana Abdus Salam— 
~ Moslem-Hindou.” 

“Mons. K. Singh—Sheikh-Hindou.” (1 did not 
protest.). 

While other delegates were being introduced, a 
gitl walked up to us with her autograph album. She 
looked too much a creature of the flesh to be seen in — 
realms spiritual. But there she was—fair and buxom 
with her fuzzy hazel hair scattered in profusion about 
her shoulders. Her breasts were protestingly straight- 
jacketed under a soft, silky pullover. Her steatopygous 
behind was an invitation to lustfulness forbidden by 
the laws of man. We signed our names. : 

Could she come round and discuss some of her 
spiritual problems with us? My companions looked at 
me for a translation. Of course she could! That was 
what we were teligious for! Would 6.30 p.m. that 
evening suit us? Yes? Unfortunately the Sw4miji was 
due to address the assembly at that time, and I was 
expected to listen. But, suggested the Maulana Sahib, 
why couldn’t she discuss Islam with him? He was free 
and would be pleased to solve the young lady’s doubts. 
That was fixed. 6.30 p.m., at the Hotel de Terminus— 
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toom No. 69, Haji Abdul Salam—-spiritual instruction 
about Islam. The Maulana knew no French. The 
lady could only speak French. 

The Swamiji was hurt. An innocent maiden being 
led astray by a lecherous cow eater? He must do 
something. It was the job of a Sikh to rescue women 
ir? distress. In any case, the lady must know about 
Hinduism before she could decide finally. So another 
appointment was made for the following evening. 
That time the Maulana was to address the assembly and 
the SwAamiji would be free. The Swamiji, too, did not 
know French. 

I insisted that my religion also should get a chance. 
Mlle. Jeanne Dupont (that was her name) put our 
names down in order, and left us smiling. She did not 
know there were so many religions. She would soon 
get to know the difference. 

“ Au revoir Messieurs.” 

So the Maulana preached Islam to Mlle. Dupont, 
while I heard the Swamiji propound the philosophy of 
the Vedas at the Congress. Then the Swamiji preached 
Vedanta to Mlle. Dupont, while I heard the Maulana 
expound the gospel of the Prophet. But in my heart 
were the cogitations of things to come. On the third 
day I left the assembly for my proselytising mission. 

The concierge of the hotel met me. A young lady had 
called and left a note for me. I tore open the envelope. 
There wete two lines apologising for her inability to 
let me know a day in advance, and in any case— 
“ Je comprends bien la difference.” 
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WHEN SIKH MEETS SIKH 


When a Sikh meets another Sikh they both say 
“Sut Sree Akal,” which means simply “God is truth.” 
Mote frequently one starts loudly proclaiming “Wah 
girt jee ka Khalsa,” which means “The Sikhs are 
the chosen of God,” and the other joins him in com- 
pleting it even more loudly with “Wah gira jee kee 
Fateh”—“‘And victory be to our God.” The latter 
form of greeting is fast gaining in popularity at the 
expense of the former. The reason for this is obvious. 
Just saying God is truth is as pointless as the European 
habit of referring to the time of the day and prefixing it 
as good. The other form goes further. It expresses both 
a truth and a hope. That the Sikhs are the chosen of 
God is something no Sikh has any doubt about— 
the Gurt himself called them the Khalsa or the elect. 
And what could be more fitting than wishing victory 
to one’s god all the time! 

Although the Sikhs themselves rightly believe that 


they are the elect, there are other races who consider _ 


themselves chosen, other nations which call them- 
selves A.1, and sects which style themselves the salt 
_ of the earth. As a matter of fact, in India itself other 


communities belittle the Sikhs as an odd people and 
have lots of stories making fun of them. Sikhs ignore 


these jests and have a lordly sort of superiority which 
they express in their day-to-day vocabulary. Thus all 
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clean-shaven people are Kirars, which literally means 
cowards, or Sirghassas, which means bald-because-of- 
beating-on-the-head. A Sikh refers to himself as equal 
to a hundred and twenty-five thousand, or simply as 
an army. 

Sikhs are not just a crude fighting type. Despite 
thé many Victoria and Military Crosses they have won 
on the field of battle, they are essentially a peace-loving 
people. They were virtually the first community to 
prove the efficacy of passive resistance as a political 
_ weapon (and, paradoxically, also the first to organise a 

planned insurrection against British rule). The one 
thing which really marks them out is their spirit of 
pioneering. Although they number little over four 
million, there is hardly a country in the world without 
a Sikh—except perhaps Saudi Arabia and, now, Pakis- 
tan. There are Sikh sentries, policemen and _ taxi- 
drivers in all countries from Northern China to 
Turkey. There are Sikh farmers and artisans in 
Austtalia, South Africa, United States, Canada, and 
the countries of South America. There are Sikh doctors, 
pedlars and fortune-tellers in every country of Europe. 

There is nothing racial or hereditary about the 
ptofessions the Sikhs choose. A farmer in the Punjab » 
may become a money-lender in ‘Bombay, a carpenter 
in East Africa, a picker of fruit in California, or a 
lumber-jack in Canada. If necessary, he can train a 
troupe of love-birds to pick out cards telling fortunes to 
matelots in Marseilles—or just look mote oriental 
himself and read ladies’ hands at fun fairs. If all that 
fails, he can exploit his fine physique and cash in on 
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feats of endurance. This brings me to the story of my 
meeting with Narinjan Singh—a farmer in the 
Punjab, a domestic servant in Shanghai, a fruit picker 
in San Francisco, an accountant in Vancouver, and an 
all-in wrestler in Toronto. I met him in Toronto. 

For several days I had read his name in the papers 
and on hoardings. He was apparently quite a figure*in 
the Canadian wrestling world and was due to fight 
someone called Mazurki, a Pole who also acted in the 
films. Narinjan Singh was known as Nanjo the Villain, 
Mazurki as Iron Mike. It seemed to be an important 
fight. In any case, Nanjo promised to be an interesting 
character. So I went to the auditorium. 

The Maple Leaf Garden Auditortum was packed 
with nearly twenty thousand Canadian men, women 
and children. When I turned up to buy my ticket a 
couple of burly Mounted Policemen came up to me 
and said in a friendly way: “You be careful,” They 
escotted me to my seat and one of them stood by in 
the gangway. 

After the preliminary bouts the microphone blared 
forth: “Attention please, attention please. We now 
come to the last fight, between Nanjo Singh of India 
and Iron Mike Mazurki of Hollywood, California. 
Time—twenty minutes. Umpire—Steve Borman.” 

A tremendous applause went up as the tall, lanky 
Pole walked down the gangway. He bowed to his 
admirers and entered the ring, followed by scores of 
autograph hunters. A minute later came the Indian, 
in a yellow turban and ereen dressing gown. The 
crowd hissed and booed. Unconcerned with the 
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reception, he clambered into his corner, took off his 
turban and knelt in prayer—Moslem fashion towards 
Mecca. Then he unrobed. He was a short, squat man 
with brown bulging muscles, and a broad hairy chest. 
The umpire spoke to them in the centre of the ring. 
Then the fight started. 

Nanjo was certainly the “top cad” in the Canadian 
wrestling world. He was also an excellent actor. A 
Sikh, he turned to Mecca as the Canadians thought he 
should. He rudely pushed away autograph hunters and 
hit a couple of youngsters who made faces at him. In 
the ring he dug his fingers in his adversary’s eyes, 
pulled his hair and bit him. In fact, he broke all the 
rules of wrestling and everyone saw him break them 
barring the umpire (who was not supposed to notice). 

“This is all phoney, you know,” my neighbour 
informed me. “Actually, Nanjo is as meek as a lamb. 
Nice guy once you get to know him.” 

They all knew it was phoney, but it did not prevent 
them getting hysterical. When Nanjo twisted Mazurk1’s 
arms they shared the Pole’s agony with sympathetic 
“No! No’s!”” When Mazurki had Nanjo squirming 
under him they yelled: “Kill the nigger.” So it went 
on for full fifteen minutes. 

“Five minutes to go” announced the loudspeaker. 

My neighbour braced himself and nudged me. 
“Now the phoney ends and the fight begins.” 

In a trice the Indian flung the lanky Pole, who had 
been sitting on his chest for the last five minutes, 
sprawling on the canvas. With a murderous yell he 
pounced upon Mazurki, caught the man’s head 
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between his thighs and twisted his arms behind his back. 
This was his famous “cobra hold.” It squashed the 
head and strangled the victim at the same time. There 
was a petrified silence in the arena. 

A taucous voice rang out: “Mar dey Saley ko.” 
Enthusiastically I joined my solitary countryman with 
a loud “Mar dey.” There was a shower of empty 
cigarette cases, paper balls and silver papet on my 
head and twenty thousand voices roared: “Shut up.” 

My neighbour was nervous. “You better look | 
out—people get a little worked up, you know.” The 
Mounty came close to me and warned me: “Better 
keep quiet, mister, if you want to go home.” 

The crowd tose from their seats and clustered 
round the ring. A woman ran up and put the lighted 
end of her cigarette on the Indian’s ankle. But Nanjo 
wouldn’t let go his victim. The police rushed into 
get the spectators back in their seats and formed a 
cotdon round the wrestlers. For some time Mazurki 
struggled and groaned, then he gave up. The referee 
stopped the fight and held aloft Nanjo’s hand as the 
victor. The ctowd booed and hissed and made 
towards him. Half-a-dozen stalwart Mounties sur- 
rounded the wrestler and hustled him into his dressing 
room. 

A quarter of an hour later, when the crowd had 
dispersed and it looked safe enough for a bearded 
and turbaned Indian to venture forth, I made for 
Nanjo’s dressing room to collect some facts of his 
life. In the over-heated, stuffy room there were more 
than a dozen hulking masses of fat and flesh— 
Toronto’s leading heavyweights. They were the best 
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of friends. Nanjo and Mazurki were pounding each 
other’s bellies with friendly blows and being obscenely 
intimate—“You son-ov-a-gun,” “You  son-ov-a- 
bitch,” and so on. 

Nanjo saw me and a broad smile lit his face. 
“Holy mackerel—see who’s here—feller from my 
own countty.” 

I introduced myself and shook several sweaty 
hands. Nanjo’s vocabulary of English words came to 
an end with “Jeezez it’s good to see you.” Then he 
broke into pure rustic Punjabi. 

“TI could floor the lot of them, but my manager 
won’t let me. I have to lose. I have to act as a bad man 
and am often disqualified for fouling. What can I do?” 
Then with a characteristically Indian gesture he slapped 
his stomach. “All for the belly. But when I have made 
enough I will show you what I can do. I’ll floor the 
incestuous sistet-sleepers. The whole bloody lot of 
them. Then I will go back to Hoshiarpir and till the 
land. I want to show my village to my wife.” He looked 
round the crowded room and shouted for his wife. 
A buxom blonde with a broad grin that bared several 
gold teeth emerged from the ring of wrestlers and 
greeted me with a loud “How dyedo” and vigorous 
chewing of gum. 

“She’s a Sikh now. Her name is Mahinder Kaur. 
I’ve taught her some Punjabi. Baby tell the gentlemen 

what I taught you.” 

The blonde spat out her chewing gum. 

“Wah gtrt jee ka Khalsa. 

“Wah gira jee kee Fateh.” 


a mG 


POSTHUMOUS 


I am in bed with fever. It is not serious. In fact, 
it is not serious at all, as I have been left alone to look 
after myself. I wonder what would happen if the 
temperature suddenly shot up. Perhaps I would die. 
That would be really hard on my friends. I have so 
many and am so popular. I wonder what the papers 
would have to say about it. They couldn’t just ignore 
me. Perhaps the T7zbune would mention it on its front 
page with a small photograph. The headline would 
read “Sardar Khushwant Singh Dead ”’—and then 
in somewhat smaller print : 

“We regret to announce the sudden death of Sardar 
Khushwant Singh at 6 p.m. last evening. He leaves behind a 
young widow, two infant children and a large number of 
friends and admirers to mourn his loss. It will be recalled that 
the Sardar came to settle in Lahore some five years ago from his 
home town, Delhi. Within these years he rose to a position of 
eminence in the Bar and in politics. His loss will be mourned 
generally throughout the Province. 

“Amongst those who called at the late Sardar’s residence 
were the P.A. to the Prime Minister, the P.A. to the Chief 
Justice, several Ministers and Judges of the High Court. 

“In a statement to the press, the Hon’ble the Chief Justice 
said: ‘I feel that the Punjab is poorer by the passing away of 


this man. The cruel hand of death has cut short the promise of 
a brilliant career.’ ” 


At the bottom of the page would be an announce- 
ment : 
“The funeral will take place at 1o a.m. today.” 


IIZ 


I feel very sorry for myself and for all my friends. 
With difficulty I check the tears which want to express 
sorrow at my own death. But I also feel elated and 
want people to mourn me. So I decide to die—just for 
the fun of it as it were. In the evening, giving enough 
time for the press to hear of my death, I give up the 
ghost. Having emerged from my corpse, I come down 
and sit on the cool marble steps at the entrance to 
wallow in posthumous glory. 

In the morning I get the paper before my wife. 
There is no chance of a squabble over the newspaper 
as | am downstairs already, and in any case my wife is 
busy pottering around my corpse. The Tribune lets me 
down. At the bottom of page 3, column 1, I find 
myself inserted in little brackets of obituary notices of 
retited civil servants—and that is all. I feel annoyed. 
It must be that blighter Shafi, Special Representative. 
He never liked me. But I couldn’t imagine he would be 
so mean as to deny me a little importance when I was 
dead. However, he couldn’t keep the wave of sorrow 
which would run over the Province from trickling 
into his paper. My friends would see to that. : 

Near the High Court the paper is delivered fairly 
early. In the house of my lawyer friend Qadir it is 
deposited well before dawn. It isn’t that the Qadirs 
ate early risers. As a matter of fact, hardly anyone 
stirs in the house before 9 a.m. But Qadir is a great 
one for principles and he insists that the paper must 
be available early in the morning even if it is not 

looked at. 

As usual, the Qadirs were in bed at 9 a.m. He had 
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worked very late at night. She believed in sleep 
anyhow. The paper was brought in on a tray along 
with a tumbler of hot water with a dash of lime juice. 
Qadir sipped the hot water between intervals of 
cigarette smoking. He had to do this to make his 
bowels work. He only glanced at the headlines in 
bed. The real reading was done when the cigarette 
and lime had had their effect. The knowledge of how 
fate had treated me had to await the lavatory. 

In due course Qadir ambled into the bathroom 
with the paper in one hand and a cigarette perched on 
his lower lip. Comfortably seated, he began to scan it 
thoroughly and his eye fell on news of lesser import. 
When he got to page 3, column 1, he stopped smoking 
for a moment, a very brief moment. Should he get up 
and shout to his wife? No, he decided, that would be an 
unnecessary demonstration. Qadir was a rationalist. - 
He had become more of one since he married a 
woman who was a bundle of emotions and explosions. 
The poor fellow was dead and nothing could be done 
about it. He knew that his wife would burst out 
crying when he told her. That was all the more reason 
that he should be matter-of-fact about it—just as if he 
was going to tell her of a case he had lost. 

Qadir knew his wife well. He told her with an air 
of casualness, and she burst out crying. Her ten-year- 
old daughter came running into the room. She eyed 
her mother for a little while and then joined her in the 
wailing. Qadir decided to be severe. 

“What are you making all this noise for?”’ he said 
sternly. “Do you think it will bring him back to life?” 
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His wife knew that it was no use arguing with him. 
He always won the arguments. 

“T think we should go to their house at once. His 
wife must be feeling wretched,” she said. 

Qadir shrugged his shoulders. 

“I am afraid I can’t manage it. Much as I would 
like to condole with his wife—or rather widow—my 
duty to my clients comes first. I have to be at the 
tribunal in half an hour.” 

Qadir was at the tribunal all day and his family 
stopped at home. 


Not far from the city’s big park lives another 
friend, Khosla. He and his family, consisting of a wife 
three sons and a daughter, reside in this upper-class 
residential area. He is a judge and very high up in 
the bureaucracy. 

Khosla is an early riser. He has to rise early because 
that is the only time he has to himself. During the day 
he has to work in the Courts. In the evenings he plays 
tennis—and then he has to spend some time with the 
_ children and fussing with his wife. He has a large 

number of visitors, as he is very popular and enjoys 
‘popularity. But Khosla is ambitious. As a lad he had 
fancied himself as a clever boy. In his early youth 
his hair had begun to fall off and had uncovered a large 
bald forehead. Khosla had looked upon it as nature’s 
confirmation of his opinion about himself. Perhaps 
he was a genius. The more he gazed upon his large 
head in the mirror, the more he became convinced 
that fate had marked for him an extraordinary career, 
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So he worked harder. He won scholarships and 
rounded off his academic career by topping the list 
in the Civil Service examination. He had justified the 
confidence he had in himself by winning laurels in the 
stiffest competitive examination in the country. For 
some years he lived the life of a contented bureaucrat. 
In fact, he assured himself that he was what people 
called ‘‘a success in life.” 

After some years this contentment had vanished. 
Every time he brushed the little tuft at the back of his 
head and ran his hands across his vast forehead he 
became conscious of unrealised expectations. There 
were hundreds of senior civil servants like him. All 
were considered successes in life. The Civil Service 
was obviously not enough. He would work—he 
would write—he knew he could write. There it was 
written in the size of his head. So Khosla took to 
writing. In order to write well he took to reading. 
He amassed a large library and regularly spent some 
hours in it before going to work. 

This morning Khosla happened to be in a mood 
to write. He made himself a cup of tea and settled in 
a comfortable armchair by the electric radiator. He 
stuck the pencil in his mouth and meditated. He 
couldn’t think of what to write. He decided to write 
his. diary. He had spent the previous day listening to 
an important case. It was likely to go on for some 
days. The court room had been packed and everyone 
had been looking at him—that seemed a good enough 
subject. So he started to write. 

Khosla was disturbed by the knock of the bearer 
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bringing in the paper. He opened the news-sheet to 
read the truths of mundane existence. 

Khosla was mote interested in social affairs, births, 
mattiages and deaths, than events of national or 
international import. He turned to page 3, column 1. 
His eye caught the announcement and he straightened 
up. 

He just tapped his notebook with his pencil, and 
after a wake-up cough informed his wife of the news. 
She just yawned and opened her large dreamy eyes 
wide. 

“‘T suppose you will close the High Court today?” 
she said. 

“T am afraid the High Court doesn’t close at just 
any excuse. I'll have to go. IfI have any time ll drop 
in on the way—or we can call on Sunday.” 

The Khoslas did not come. Nor did many others 
fot whose sorrow at my demise I had already felt 
sorrowful. 

At 10 o’clock a little crowd had collected in front 
of the open space beneath my flat. It consisted mainly 
of people I did not expect to see. There were some 
lawyets in their court dress, and a number of sightseers 
who wanted to find out what was happening. Two 
friends of mine also turned up, but they stood apart 
from the crowd. One was a tall, slim man who looked 
like an artist. With one hand he kept his cigarette in 
place, the other he constantly employed in pushing 
his long hair off his forehead. He was a writer. He did 
not believe in attending funerals. But one had to hang 
around for a little while as a sort of social obligation. 
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It was distasteful to him. There was something in- 
fectious about a corpse—so he smoked incessantly and 
made a cigatette smoke-screen between himself and 
the rest of the world. 

The other friend was a Cotaditien a short, slight 
man with wavy hair and a hawkish expression. His 
frame and expression belied the volcano which they 
camouflaged. His approach to everything was coldly 
Marxist and sentiment found no place in it. Deaths 
were unimportant events. It was the cause that 
mattered. He consulted the writer in a polite whisper. 

“How far are you going?” 

“T plan dropping off at the coffee house” answered 
the other. “ Are you going the whole way?” 

“No tuddy fear,” said the Communist emphatic- 
ally. “Actually I had to be at a meeting at ten, and I 
was planning to be free of this by 9.30—but you know 
our people haven’t the foggiest idea about time. I'll 
get along to the Party office now and then meet you 
at the coffee house at 11.30. Incidentally if you get 
opportunity, just ask the hearse driver if he is a member 
of the Tongawala Union. Cheers.” : 

A little later a heatse, drawn by a bony brown 
hotse arrived and pulled up in front of my doorstep. 
The horse and his master were completely oblivious of 
the solmenity of the occasion. The driver sat placidly 
chewing his betelnut and eyeing the assembly. He 
was wondering whether this was the type likely to 
produce a tip. The beast straightaway started to piddle 
and the crowd scattered to avoid the spray which 
rebounded off the brick floor. | 
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The crowd did not have to wait very long. My 
corpse was brought down all tied up in white linen 
and placed inside the hearse. A few flowers were 
ceremoniously placed on me. The procession was ready 
to start. 

Before we moved another friend turned up on his 
bicycle. He was somewhat dark and flabby. He carried 
several books on the carrier and had the appearance 
of a scholarly serious-minded professor. As soon as 
he saw the loaded hearse, he dismounted. He had 
great respect for the dead and was particular to express 
it. He put his bicycle in the hall, chained it, and joined 
the crowd. When my wife came down to bid her last 
farewell he was visibly moved. From his pocket he 
produced a little book and thoughtfully turned over 
its pages. Then he slipped through the people towards 
my wife. With tears in his eyes he handed the book to 
her. 

“I’ve brought you a copy of the Giza. It will give 
you great comfort.” 

Overcome with emotion, he hurriedly slipped 
back to wipe the tears which had crept into his eyes. 

“This,” he said to himself with a sigh, “is the end 
of human existence. This is the truth.” | 

He was fond of thinking in platitudes—but to 
him all platitudes were profound and had the freshness 
and vigour of original thought. 

“Tike bubbles,” he said to himself, “human life 

is as momentary as a bubble.” | 

But one didn’t just die and disappear. Matter 

could not immaterialise—it could only change its 
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form. The Gifa put it so beautifully— 

“Like a man casts off old garments to put on new 

ones . . . So does the soul, etc., etc.” 

The professor was lost in contemplation. He 
wondered what new garments his dead friend had 
donned. 

His thoughts were disturbed by a movement 
between his legs. A little pup came round the pro- 
fessor’s legs licking his trousers and looking up at 
him. The professor was a kind man. He involuntarily 
bent down and patted the little dog, allowing him to 
lick his hands. 

The professor’s mind wandered—he felt uneasy. He 
looked at the corpse and then at the fluffy little dog at 
his feet, who after all was part of God’s creation. 

“Like a man casts off old garments to put on new 

ones . . . G0 Goes the soul... 7 

No, no, he said to himself. He shouldn’t allow 
such uncharitable thoughts to cross his mind. But he 
couldn’t check his mind. It wasn’t impossible. The 
Gita said so, too. And he bent down again and patted 
the pup with mote tenderness and fellow feeling. 

The procession was on the move. I was in front, 
uncomfortably laid within the glass hearse, with half 
a dozen people walking behind. It went down towards 
the river. 

By the time it had passed the main street, I found 
myself in solitude. Some of the lawyers had left at 
the High Court. My author friend had branched off to 
the coffee house, still smoking. At the local college, the — 
professor gave me a last longing, lingering look and 
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sped up the slope to his class-room. The remaining 
six or seven disappeared into the District Courts. 

I began to feel a little small. Lesser men than 
myself had had larger crowds. Even a dead pauper 
carried on a municipal wheelbarrow got two sweepers 
to cart him off. I had only one human being, the driver, 
and even he seemed to be oblivious of the enormity of 
the soul whose decayed mansion he was transporting 
on its last voyage. As for the horse, he was positively 
rude. 

The route to the cremation ground is marked with 
an infinite variety of offensive smells. The climax is 
reached when one has to branch off the main road 
towatds the crematorium along a narrow path which 
runs beside the city’s one and only sewer. It is a stream 

of dull, black fluid with bubbles bursting on its surface 
all the time. 

Fortunately for me, I was given some time to 
ruminate over my miscalculated posthumous import- 
ance. The driver pulled up under a large peepul tree 
near where the road turns off to the cremation ground. 
Under this peepu/ tree is a tonga stand and a water 
trough for horses to drink out of. The horse made for 
the water and the driver clambered off his perch to 
ask the tonga-drivers for a light for his cigarette. 

The tonga-drivers gathered round the hearse and 
peered in from all sides. 

“Must be some one rich,” said one. “‘But there is 
no one with him,” queried another. “I suppose this is 

another English custom—no one to go with funerals.” 
_ By now I was thoroughly fed up. There were three 
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ways open to me. One was to take the route to the 
cremation ground and, like the others that went there, 
give myself up to scorching flames, perhaps to be 
born again into a better world, but probably to be 
extinguished into nothingness. There was another 
toad which forked off to the right towards the city. 
There lived harlots and other people of ill-repute. 
They drank and gambled and fornicated. Theirs was 
a world of sensation and they crammed their lives with 
all the varieties which the senses were capable of 
registering. The third one was to take the way back. 
It was difficult to make up one’s mind. In situations 
like these the toss of a coin frequently helps. So I 
decided to toss the coin; heads and I hazard the world 
beyond; tails and I go to join the throng of sensation 
seekers in the city; if it is neither heads nor tails and 
the coin stands on its edge, I retrace my steps to a 
humdrum existence bereft of the spirit of adventure 
and denuded of the lust for living. 
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